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THE RAID ON HITTY SPRATT. 
In Two CHapTerRs.—Cuap. I. 
By Ledgeside. 

“itty Spratt’ was her name! Mehitable, 
| think, her father called her, but everybody 
else said “Hitty,” and some were disrespectful 
enough to say “Hit,” “Old Hit,” “Cross Hit,” 
“Stingy Hit,” and so on, as they happened to 
feel when they met her. 

| don’t know that God sent Hitty into the 
world warped,—He did just what was right, 
and that is all we have to do with it,—but from 
avery little child she was “ugly”—that is the 
yord I think the people used, with whom she 
lived. She cried while she was a baby; she 
snapped, and snarled, and was stingy, and 
cross, as a little girl; as a youth, she seemed to 
make a feeble effort to do differently, but it was 
so feeble it did no good. 

Hitty Spratt was not an old woman, by any 
means, When she found herself almost alone in 
theworld. Her parents were dead. You couldn’t 
have persuaded her brothers and sisters to give 
hera home; she made them too uncomfortable 
for that; and so, with slender means, she was 
forced to live by herself, and make the best of it. 

Making the best of it was something Hitty 
Spratt understood. She had worked hard, kept 
acose hand, turned away every call for chari- | 
ty, until she owned a nice place well tilled and 
well filled. ar o- 

Only one human being shared this home with 
her. That was black Natty. Natty had brought 
herself to the poor-house by drink. Keep liquor 
from her, and she was efficient and docile. This | 
Hitty Spratt did, and Natty, half slave, half| 
friend, had jogged along by her side, until the 
life beeame not only tolerable, but really gave 
hera kind of grim satisfaction. 

A precious pair these two made. I think their 
pictures, taken in some of the attitudes in which | 
they often grouped themselves, chromoed by 
Prang, would have made that artist’s fortune. 

Hitty Spratt was tall, and full of great, an- | 
gular bones, protruding everywhere. Her com- 
plexion was of that livid white you sometimes 
see, as if all the blood had left the heart, or the 
heart had left the body, and there was nothing 
tosend color to the skin. Her eyes were pale | 
Nue, small, and set sidewise. As they grew | 
dim, and her teeth dropped out, and her hair | 
fell off, she did not “grow a beauty,” you may 
be sure, 

As for Natty, a more perfect specimen of the 
African race never was seen in New England. 
Short, fat, with crisp wool; eyes round, full, 
rolling in blue white orbits; lips “reaching into | 
Next week,” (Natty said,) and glistening teeth. | 
There she was, for better or for worse; and poor 


= found far more of the worse than the 
tter, | 





All day long, all the year long, indeed, for 
year after year, these two dwelt alone, no one 
Coming to see them, and they going to see no 
one. Let me take that back. There were cer- 
tain visitors who came sometimes tothe house, 
—Nisitors who knew just what they wanted,— 
and, welcome or unwelcome, there they were! 

These were the boys. If I were ugly, or cross, 
or stingy, I should want to get into a world 
where there were no boys just as soon as I could. 
Idare say Hitty Spratt did, but she could not 
£0, for all that. 

Boys, somehow, find out just what you are! 
One would think they were thermometers let 
down into the well of your character, just to tell 
What the temperature is there, they seem to 
now it so exactly. And now, you see, I have 
come to a nice place to make a good moral Ies- 
on, but shall leave you to make it for yourself. 

Any way that these boys could tease Hitty 
= they were sure to find, and to do it, too. 
cose they were the pests of her life, and she 

ated them with perfect hatred. 

They opened the door of her pig-pen and let 







}a box. 


| ribution seldom reached them. 


| again. 





wther pig. They turned her cow into her gar- 








| 
} 
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THE RALD ON HITIY SPRATT, 


den, with old tin pans tied to its tail. They stole 
her eggs; took off her sitting hen, putting the 
rooster in its place, and fastening him down by 
They filled her watering trough with 
mud; put the milking stool on the ridge pole of 
the barn,—indeed, it seemed to have becomit a 
point of honor with them not to pass by an op- 
portunity of working some kind of mischief 
upon her or hers, whenever they could without 
being detected. They deserved, and ought to 
have had, as severe punishment as a good strong 
arm could inflict;. but, unfortunately, such ret- 
Once or twice 
Hitty Spratt had caught and laid her great, 
tough hand upon them, and, let me assure you, 
those same boys were in no hurry to be caught 
again. 

Upon one particular thing, the war waged 
had been interminable and to the knife. One 
set of boys had grown up, and handed it down 
as an heirloom to the next; and so far, I am 
sorry to say, the boys had the best of it. Hitty 
Spratt had always, sooner or later, been worsted. 


This contest was about the fruit on a certain 
apple tree. Hitty having planted it with her 
own hands, naturally thought the apples, large, 
handsome and delicious, belonged to her. It 
might have been at least an open question with 
the boys, had they belonged to any other owner, 
but with Hitty Spratt, never. Have them they 
would, have them they always did. 

Hitty, sour and revengeful, brooded over this 
outrage from the time the pretty pink blossoms 


| showed themselves on one year, until they came 


She planned and determined, but, alas, 
all in vain. 

This September, of which I write. never had 
the tree been so beautiful to see. It was fairly 
ablaze with its shining, ruddy fruit. I doubt 
whether that other famous apple tree, “that 
brought sin into the world and all our woes,” 
was any more lovely. Hitty Spratt seemed to 
poor old Natty, to see nothing else, to think or 
talk of nothing else, until the negress said she 
had gone “clean daft.” 

To crown her trouble, the full moon came 
just in the time of the perfecting of the fruit, 
and how could it escape? 

Hitty Spratt grew so thin and sharp that it 
was really pitiable to look at her; and Natty 
shook her head, until it was a wonder there was 
a bit of wool left upon it, any more than upon 
“Uncle Ned’s,” in the classic song. 

“Tl fix um, ZU fix wm this year, I tell you!” 
That was the burden of the conversation carried 
on between these two, day after day. 

How this “fixing” was to be done, Hitty 
Spratt kept a profound secret, even from Natty. 

Never dawned a more perfect night. A cloud- 


cilled, with their clustering leaves, by the moon’s 
soft touch, everywhere around Hitty Spratt’s 
house; little silver beams darting about, quiv- 


ering all over with pleasure, the boys thought, | 


at the fun thev had come to see; here and there 
a faint star looking down, and smiling, too; 
big branches nodding to each other, “Now for 
it!”’—blades of grass, erect, wide awake, watch- 
ing, and nodding, too. Natty was stationed at 
her window in the east garret, watching and 
nodding, but not wide awake. Her eyelids had 
dropped over the round eyes; nothing open on 
that face but the mouth. 

Sleep away, Natty; there is an end to every 
thing; there will be to this, by-and-by! 

Through the moon’s pictures; into the quiv- 
ering beams; under the smiling stars; beneath 
the nodding branches; trampling down the 
whispering grass; right beneath the very win- 
dow where Natty meant to be awake and vizi- 
lant, steals Hitty Spratt to the apple tree, a lit- 
tle glummer and grimmer than usual, perhaps, 
but not much. 

She has in her hand a short, rough ladder. 


She has made it out of two stout bits of board, | 
with slats nailed on, Natty standing by, rolling. 


her eyes powerfully, but not daring to ask a 
question as she worked. 

Hitty is oddly dressed. She has an old wool- 
len hood tied tight over her head; a small wool- 
len shawl over her neck, crossed in front, and 


knotted firmly in the back; a short woollen pet- | 
ticoat, and a short black gown, both of these | 


worn sixty years ago, by her grandmother. Ev- 
ery article is strong, and fastened tight. 

The Jadder is put against the tree, and up on 
it she goes. Now, of all the apple trees in the 
orchard, this was the one made to be climbed— 
of course, hadn’t the boys found that out long 
ago? but it was made for boys, and not for an 
old woman. 

However, Hitty does not belong to the class, 
who, “‘putting their hand to the plough, look 
back.” Up there, midway, almost hidden by 
the leaves, shut out at the left, at the right, be- 
low, before, behind, from prying eyes, is the 
notch (crotch, Hitty calls it,) which she is to 
reach, and where she is to remain until the ex- 
pected raid has taken place. 

Clutch at the round limbs, pull with all the 
strength you have.in that long, lank body! Up 
a littie ways, down again. Up, down! up, 
down! That was the history of the next half 
hour. The struggles of that poor old woman 
were pitiable to see. 

But there she is at last, scratched, bruised, 
panting, with a film over her eyes, and her old 
heart beating away so fast it frightens her; but 
there she is. 





less sky, the shadows of the ureat trees, pen- 


The notch is not quite as large as it looked to 


| ty to herself. 
' ing able to shake her hodily fist, she shook her 
| metaphorical one at them fiercely, as on they 
| came. 


be from the bottom of the tree. Her feet won’t 
fit in, but the young limbs around her are vig- 
orous, and her grasp is strong. 

O terrors of the Jaw, never did you look so 
lovely as you do now to this swaying, fright- 
ened old woman! Every jot or tittle of legal 
penalty that you allow shall be visited on these 
devoted heads! 

Hark! there are voices. 

“The old she dragon never sleeps,” says Ben 
Granden. “Walk on your toes, anddon’t breathe, 


| you fellers!” 


Whist, as if they had all suddenly vanished, 


, noteven the sound of their footsteps as they fell 


on the soft, blinking grass. 
“Old she dragon never sleeps,”’ muttered Hit- 
“Til let you know;” and not be- 


“One, two, three, four. Ben Granden, Na- 
than Wood, Mike Mahoney, Sam Douglas.” 

Hitty Spratt, peeping down through the green 
leaves flecked with moonbeams, counted thus, 
recognized thus. 

“Now Pll have yer!” Hitty knows every hoy 
in town, has taken their photographs over and 
over again, in an angry, soured heart. Those 
are the kinds of pictures that rarely fade, are al- 
ways per'ect likenesses. She sces these boys, 
with the bright moonbeams on their faces. 

“I wish,” says Ben, speaking under his breath, 
“we could toss the apples into her bed-room 
while she is snoring. I’d rather do that than 
‘hook’ them.” 

“Come, hurry there!” interrupted Sam Doug- 
las. “She'll be out on us while you stand preach- 
ing;” and, suiting the action to the word he be- 
gins a vigorous assault on the glistening fruit. 

Round and rosy, with the daylight on it, but 
something more now, pricked all over with those 


| jittle silver arrows, of which the night air seems 


full. 

“Pll tell you what,” says Nathan Wood, snif- 
fing the rich perfume, “they can’t be beat. 
Won’t we have atime! Pick away. She sees 
with her eyes shut, and hears when anybody 
else would be asleep.” 

“Shut up, you Nat!” whispers Ben, and then 
all is silent but the soft rustle of the carefully- 
stirred leaves, as the boys’ eager hands go in 
among them, plucking the fruit, and the drop- 
| ping of the apples into the bags. 


” 


| Hitty Spratt sees and hears, but waits. “It is 
time the apples were gathered,” she says to her- 
self, grimly; ‘when it’s done, then’”—— 

Light hands make quick work. The lower 
branches are soon cleared. Mike Mahoney, the 
smallest and most agile, is helped up into the 
| tree. 

Just then Ben spies the corner of grandmoth- 

| er’s striped woollen petticoat, hanging itself out 
as a signal, below one of the branches, and is, all 
eyes at once. 

Through the shielding leaves he traces a heel, 
a toe, an ankle—two, yes, two—then the rest of 
the grandmother’s petticoat, the knot on the 
shawl, two shoulders, and something above 
them. 

Something! Not—not—not? If Ben’s eyes 
had been suddenly extended all over him, I don’t 
think they would have felt to him any larger 
than they did while he was staring with all his 
might, in order to finish this sentence. 

Not? Yes, it was Hitty Spratt’s head. He 
knows it through the back side of the hood, even, 
sees the bloodless face as distinctly as if it was 
turned down upon him. He trices to move, but 
cannot,—to call, but his lips are stiff,—to beck- 
on, but his hands fall powerless. 


| 


| This, however, only fora moment. Drawing 
| down cautiously, as if he expected to feel the 
| long, bony hand on his neck every instant, not 
| daring to speak, and yet seeing clearly that ac- 
' tion must be instant and decisive, he grasps 
Nathan Wood's leg, and pulls him to his side, 


pointing upwards. At the same time Nat sees 
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the gaunt figure, and his first impulse was to 
take to his heels, but Ben held him fast. There 
was little Mike Mahoney in the tree, going 
cvery moment nearer and nearer the dreaded 
object. Save him, of course, they must, Ben | 
thought. 

“Mike!” he whispered. There was no mis- 
taking the urgent, scared tone of that voice. It 
went straight to Mike's ear. “Come down!” 

A spring like acat’s, and Mike was on the 
~ round, 

“What's up?” he asked. 

“She’s up!” pointing, 
with his thumb. 


significantly, upward 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


“Do you? Then let us go to breakfast; one | that;” and then to her,—“That’s it, exactly, | 


needs. breakfast first, whatever they may do | 
afterward.” | 

Never was Pet more sunshiny and fall of 
smiles than at that breakfast. Clouds and tears | 
had fled away, and she ran on merrily, sitting 
at the coffee-urn, like a little woman, about the 
plan already made for her first excursion. 

“ll tell you, grandpapa. Every morning, 
after you go down town, I go into the conserva 
tory, and look over all the flowers, to see what 
has bloomed since yesterday, and whether any 
one has missed getting its share of water. Well, 





Then there was another start, and you may 
Jepend upon it another boy was all eyes. He 
stared and trembled for an instant, and then 
Mike was off “like a streak of lightning,” as 
Ben said, afterwards; and no more was seen of 
him that night. 

(Concluded next week.) 
-—_——_—_ > > _c. - 


For the Companion. 


PET’S BIRTHDAY. 


The clear sunshine of a bright winter’s morn- | 


ing streamed upon the curtained windows of a 


handsome up-town house, and making its way, | 
as best it might, between the folds of their dra- | 


pery, fell upon a little figure, seated among 
crimson cushions, and surrounded by packages, 
opened and unopened, evidently the queen of 
the day. 

Folding doors, standing apart, displayed a 
ikfast table glittering with silver, and the 
servant had announced that the meal was ready ; 
fut the old man, standing before the child, had 
made him a signal to wait, and still stood, look- 
ing anxiously at her, as she went from one par- 
cel to another. 


or 








As each one was opened, she smiled, and said, 
‘Thank you, grandpapa,” but nothing more; 
und each time his look of anxiety seemed to in- 
crease rather than to disappear. 

Was that all the pleasure a child could mani- 


fest, when the most expensive gifts, carefully | 


It was not all 
she used to show, when she first came to make 
the one bright spot in his house. But it was all 
now; and, at last, while some coverings were 


chosen, were lavished upon her? 


still untouched, she suddenly threw every thing 
from her, and, springing into his arms, burst 
into a flood of sobs and tears, 

“Why, what is it?” begged the old man, 
wreatly distressed. “What did Pet want for her 
birthday that grandpapa did not think of? If 
there is any thing, child, any thing that money 
van buy, to make you happy, why did you not 
tell me?” ‘ 

Pet raised her head, and looked into his face 
with her great, wet eyes. 

“Tam tired of being made happy,” she said, 
in tones that seemed almost violent, in contrast 
with her usual gentle manner, “I would rather 
make some one else happy. I always did before 
{ came here, before mamma went away. Every 
day we did, and we did not think about our- 
selves!” 

“Do you think it nothing to make me happy ?” 
said the old man, almost pitifully. 

“You, grandpapa! Iam sure I do not make 
you happy. 1 wish I could, but I never saw you 
when you seemed so. But there are so many 
people that I could do it for, and I know so 
hiainy ways that mamma taught me; ’ and she 
Jnid her head on his shoulder again, the blue 
eves still running over. 

“There, there, child! you shall do any thing 


you like for any one you choose, only don’t for- | 
et your old grandpapa,” he said, pleadingly, 


“LT thought IT had you all for my own, but, if 
that cannot be, you shall go where you like. 
Why did you not tell me before?” 

“I did tell vou, grandpapa, but it only made 
it worse. Don’t you remember I made John 
drive me through some of the poor streets one 
day, so that I could see what was there, and 


when | told you, you said it wasn’t the part of 


the city for little girls, and T must never go 
again.” 

“Well, well! we will see about it. How could 
1 understand? You shall go where you like, 
and I will see that it is safe. 
find it so easy; you will soon give it up. 
look ditferently at a distance.” 


Things 


“What is not easy? To make people happy ?/ tacled, unmistakable doctor's face, that, with | 
But that is a mistake. Mamma always used | the portly figure it surmounted, had bustled in, | flimsy crape. 


to say it was the easiest thing in the world.” 
How he shrank whenever she spoke that name! 
“It seems Ido not succeed in my attempts,” 


he said, after a moment, “‘but you may be more | your advice. 


fortunate. At least, we will see. 
wish to begin? 


Where do you 
Will you have the carriage?” 


But you will not | 


one day, two or three weeks ago, I was there, 
| and outside, on the sidewalk, there was a face 
| looking in—looking right at me and at the flow- 
} ers, and so hungrily! Not a child, grandpapa, 
| but a woman,—a young woman—and her face 
| was beautiful, and so sad! And the next day 
she was there again, and the next; and I was 
just going to open the window and speak to her, 
but when she saw that I noticed her, she went 
away very quickly. O, how she loves the flow- 
And now, to-day, I.can take her some!” 
“Flowers!” exclaimed: the old man, incredu- 
| lously, “if she wanted any thing, it was more 
than flowers.” 

“But what else could it have been, grandpapa? 
She looked so hungry for something that she 
saw right there,—and what-could it have been 
hut the flowers?—O, so very hungry, and as if 
she almost had courage to come and ask, and 
so sad and so pale. And I didn’t tell you, the 
day John drove me, I saw her again, and just 
where she lives. So, after breakfast, I have only 
to cut some of the freshest ones, and take them 
to her. Don’t you see that.will, be easy?” and 

she laughed gayly at the perfeetion of her plan. 
| This being settled, she chattered on, but.she 
had only an abstracted listener. Herown words, 
“I’m sure I don’t make you happy,—lI never saw 
you when you seemed so,” sounded over and 
| over in his cars, and brought such a host of 
| whispering thoughts in their train, that he 
| could hear nothing else. Happy! Not he! The 
very word seemed a mockery. There were too 
many haunting memories and reproaches hang- 
ing like shadows over his heart. Once, two 
bright, beautiful daughters might have made 
happiness in every corner of it; but, even then, 
money and selfish ends left them no room. And 
now both were gone! Yes, ves, both gone! 

How well he remembered! One had loved 
| and married; and, as the marriage had brought 
| new and greater wealth, she had left his house 
with his blessing. The other, because her choice 
was different, had been driven from it with hard 
and bitter words. a 

Where was she now? He did not know; and 
would to heaven he did! And now Pet was 
motherless, and himself daughterless, and self 
and money seemed daily more like ashes in his 
hand. 

When Pet came to live in his empty house, 
lhe fastened eagerly upon her, as a new hope. 
| If he could make her love him, make her draw 
upon him for every thing that her fresh young 
| life wanted, might there not be some comfort 
| there, some atonement for the past? But now, 
| this morning, he had heen startled out of that 
dream. Pet wanted to find her pleasure in beg- 
gars and sick children,—hypocrites and impos- 
Well, she should try. Hedared 
One day would be 


ers! 





tors, every one. 
not refuse her any thing. 
| enouch, no doubt. 
| “Now, grandpapa,”—the words roused him 
| suddenly—“now, if you have finished your cof- 
| fee, please send word to John. I will have the 
flowers ready in the twinkling of an eye.” 

She danced into the conservatory, singing like 
a bird, the brightest flower of all, the old man 
thought, as he looked yvearningly after her. 

The horses were at the door, and Pet and her 
flowers were ready. 

“Now, are you going down town, grandpapa?” 

“T am going with you.” 

There Was a quick look of surprise, and Pet’s 
hand slipped into his, with an expression in the 
clasp of the fingers, that roused the old hope in 
his heart once more. 


It was an old story, the narrow stairway, the 





Arrangements. The very things that do it. I 
would advise you to make arrangements to live, 
madam; much more desirable than the others.” 

She smiled a little at his rough kindness. | 

“There is nothing I can do, doctor. Things 
must go on just.as they are. “But if Lam to die, 
I must see some one, I must speak to some one, | 
to whom] shall never go so long as Iam to live.” | 
“But [say again, that’s a course I wouldn’t 
plan. for. Very unnecessary, many times, this 
dying, if you arrange things wisely. This ever- 
lasting work, for example. You are not used 
to it.” 

She smiled again. 

“I knew it. And this room. Not fresh air 
enough. Both together are pretty sure to do it.” 
She grew suddenly pale. 

“Thank you, doctor. I was sure you would | 
say so; but it is all right.” 

“ButI don’t say so. That is, I say it needn’t 
be so, and ought not to be so. Arrangements, 
madam, as I said before. There’s the secret.” 
“Going to die?” he went on to himself, as he 
found his way, at the risk of his neck, down the 
davk stairway. “Of course she is. Not the 
ghost of achance. Stitch, stitch! from daylight 
till ‘midnight, and just about as much air to 
breatlié.as you would get into a respectable pill- | 
box! Pshaw! Murder outright! and you can’t | 
stretchout Your hand to preventit!”’ and the kind- | 
hearted do@ctor went on his way, really quite 
discomposed. 

When he-had gone, she took up her work. 
That could not be dropped, even wnen one was 
planning how best to lay aside her hold upon 
life; but the face above it was white as ashes, 
and the month compressed with many thoughts. 
That something which was to be done! That 
some one to be\spoken to! Would he listen? 
Should, she hear. the word ‘forgive’? There 
was a knock at the door. That must be the 
landlord. She rose to open it. Another face 
peeped in, blushing, smiling, as the hand held 
out a bouquet of the choicest flowers, and behind 
followed an old man. 

“See! These are what you saw in the win- 
It must have been these that you looked 
Sol brought them to you. Do 


dow. 
at so eagerly. 
not say no!” . 

There was one instant’s silence; then a cry,— 

“Father!” 

“My child!” 

When they drove home, three seats in the 
carriage were filled, and the little room was 
vacant. 

Had Pet made any one happy? s. 


A. R. 


— 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE MINISTER’S FAMILY 
WAS FRIGHTENED. 


Betsy Blitters—and that is a real, and nota 
made up name—was one of the most important 
characters in “Butternut Hills.” 

She was a perfect heroine in her way, and 
could have fought for a cause she loved, as 
bravely as did Boadicea, the warrior queen of 
ancient Briton. Had she been ugly in spirit, she 
would have shaken “Butternut Hills” like an 
earthquake, during the fifty years of her residence 
there; but she was a good woman, with always 
some work of merey in hand, and was very 
genial to men and measures, that met her ap- 
proval. 

She owned a little farm, and a few hundred 
dollars in the bank; and this she dignified by 
the name of “my estate;” and often spoke of 
herself thus: ‘‘A person of my means ought to 
do so and so.” 

Betsy had made her will, leaving the little 
farm, which had a nice house on it, to the 
church, for a parsonage; and, unlike many 
wiser and richer persons, she chose to see the 
comfort it was to the minister while she lived. 
She had built a tiny house on the corner lot, 
which was to be the minister’s study when she 
was no more. In this she lived when “at home,’ 
which she said the folks at the Hills took good 
care shouldn’t be very often! 

She was a capital nurse, a skilful tailoress, and 





small, dark room, the ominous cough, the pale, 
hopeless face; but there was another face there, 
this morning; a round, fresh, benevolent, spec- 


a few minutes before. 


saying, “I did not send for you in order to ask 
Teannot afford that. Lonly wish 
you to tell me whether I am going todie. If I 
am, I have some arrangements that I ought to 


“T did not send for you,” a sweet voice was 
} 





She turned a quick look upon his face, to see | make.” 


that he was in earnest. 
“QO, thank you, grandpapa! 
where to begin. 


I know exactly | craceful figure, and the fair face. 
I know something delightful!” 


The doctor looked earnestly at the slight, 
“Can’t let her 
\ die,” he said to himself. 


“Too beautiful for| the contradictions of the commercial world. 


a marvellous milliner! Paris never saw her like 
in this last department,—she was so economical! 
| She washed and ironed old silks and ribbons, 


and even renewed artificial flowers, and dressed 


She made tippets and muffs out of cats raised 
| by the Butternut Hillians fur that purpese. 
| One winter there were more cats than people 
| in the parish, so great was the rage for outfits 
of fur there. Her Maltese victims, Betsy called 
| “gray squirrel”—white cat-skins,with little dabs 
| of black sewed on to the outside, were “ermine;” 
| and the black ones were called sable, which she 

understood to mean black, not being versed in 





Betsy not only liked to be helpful and gener. 
ous herself, but she liked to have other folks 80; 
and*was fiot at alia in making charitabj, 
suggestions to the mig t @hs,she visited. 

She took the wants, of the minister especigyy 
on her heart, and-well was it férhim she did; 


| for the farmers, who raised all they necded, were 


often amazed to know what Parson Drake coulg 
do with six hundred dollars a year, and ¢op, 
cluded he spent it all for books! 

As Betsy made her peregrinations from farm 
to farm, she made good use of her opportunitig, 
to gather what she knew was needed at her par. 
sone. She never asked for any thing; but, 
usually, on leaving, she would remark, coolly — 
“T’m going to take a few pounds of your last 
churning home to Mrs. Drake; get me a box or 
tin pail that you don’t care to have returned 
such things are so handy in a parsonage!” 
If they were “killing” where she was, she wou) 
say, when the pork was being cut up, “I speak for 
that spare-rib, now, and for, a ham when it js 
smoked, for my folks in the big house at home.” 
We forgot to say that, while Betsy intend 
to keep up with the new styles, and fancied she 
did so, for other folks, it was her pride that she 
wore her grandmother’s big furs and gold beads, 
and, on grand occasions, like weddings and (o. 
nation parties, her brocade silk, which had been 
thrice dyed black and made over in her day, 
whatever had befallen it before that time. 
Her grandmother was a British officer’s dangh. 
ter, and had run away with Betsy’s ““grandsir,” 
a common “farmer-soldier,” in the war of 1819. 
The furs, the beads, and the brocade, were the 
only existing remnants of that lady’s grandeur; 
and to them her last descendant clung most 
loyally. 

Judging from Betsy’s face and form, it must 
be inferred that the officer’s truant daughter 
was not run away with by the farmer-soldier for 
her beauty, for our friend had brought down a 
face most forbidding, and a form tall, gaunt and 
awkward, to the last degree. 

That’s what strangers said, but the people of 
the “Hills,” who were used to her, always took 
offence at such remarks, and said,— 

“She looks as well as other folks, if she don’t 
put on city airs and dress!” 

The last revolution in France scarcely made 
more commotion there, than did the removal of 
Rev. Mr. Drake out of the parsonage at the 
Hills,and of Mr. Belknap, the new minister, it 
to it. New families were unheard-of innovator 
there, and the people despaired of ever getting 
used to these strangers, especially as there wer 
young girls among them. 

Mr. Belknap had seen the house, and meas 
ured the floors, and received a present of six 
pocket handkerchiefs and six pairs of socks 
from Betsy Blitters, with a promise that the 
pantry should be stocked, and the fires kindled, 
before the stage-coach brought his family,—for 
there were no cars within twenty-five miles of 
Butternut Hills then, and probably never will le. 

This good man was not what the world cals 
handsome or stylish himself, so he probably 
noticed Betsy’s personal peculiarities less than 
some others might have done. 

He carried home a fine story of “a lady of 
property, who had given up her home to tle 
minister, and who lived close by him, devoting 
herself to the interests of his family; and that, 
moreover, she had all ready for the mother an 
each. of the girls an elegant set of furs, anda 
new winter bonnet. She was not obtrusive, but 
would run in the first evening, to sce wit sit 
could do for them.” 

Coming from a large town, Mrs. Belkuip 
and the children thought Butternut Hills a ver 
lonesome place, as they looked out, for the firs 
time, from the uncurtained windows of thet 
new home, over the broad fields and leatless fo 
ests. But it was to be their home, so they malt 
the best of it. ; 

The empty house was very bleak, and thei 
voices echoed in a solemn way through the ul 
carpeted rooms, and they consented, ratlit 
reluctantly, to Mr. Belknap’s going down to 
store at night, to order supplies for the mornin 
But he went out, saying,— s 

“Your new friend will be in soon, and slie# 
amuse you with the news of the town till! 
return.” 4 

Scarcely had he got out of sight over the hill 
when there was a loud rap at the shed dloot 
repeated again and again, as if with some ™ 
tallic instrument. Mrs. Belknap, who was ave" 
timid woman, declared she would not ope" a 
door, as it might be some crazy or drunket 
straggler, for no well-meaning person would 
make such a noise as that. 

But, after the raps were enforced by 
the four, white as ghosts, went all, to 
carrying two tallow candles; and the eldes 
bravest of the girls drew the bolt. 
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A sight of horror met theireyes! There stool 
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black cloak, holding some huge thing in the left 
pand, along butcher’s knife in the right. Ta 
she stepped, saying,— 

“[ heard a voice, as one did of old, saying to 
me, ‘Rise! slay and eat,’ and I’ve come to carry 
out the last part of my orders. Where’s the 
parson ? I want him first!” 

The mother and her children fled back to the 
sitting-room, with shricks of horror; and, not 
knowing how they did it, found their way into 
the darkness, and fled in the direction they had 
seen Mr. Belknap go. 

sut the foe followed them, shouting, “Come 
here! What in the name of com- 
mon sense ails you? Is that all the manners 
you’ve got, When folks come to kelp you out of 


along back 





trouble?” 

The few neighbors they had were roused by 
their cries, and rushed out to catch, as they 
thought, “Mad Kate,” who must have escaped 
from the almshouse!” But they only found | 
Betsy Blitters, with a ham in one hand, anda 
putcher’s knife in the other, come to get ready 
the breakfast over night, and to make her first 
eall on the new comers. | 

The country was wild with rumors; first, that 
mad Kate had broken loose, and murdered the | 
new minister’s family, and next, that Betsy Blit- | 
ters, in a sudden fit of insanity, had tried to take | 
their lives with a carving-knife. | 

But the affair soon blew over; and the Bel- 
knaps found Betsy a friend they never had to 
run away from again. 


~ +e 
For the Companion. \ 

THE MAD DOG. 

The Winchester family had been spending a | 
few weeks among the beautiful Cumberland 
Lakes, and had chosen a pretty little inn on the 


borders of Lake Windermere for their tempora- | 


ry home. 
No place of residence could be more delight- 
ful. Before them spread away that lake, whose 


exquisite beauty has been sung, and celebrated, | 
and portrayed, by poet, and tourist, and artist, 


till all the world has become familiar with it. 

The family consisted of four—Mr. Winchester 
and his wife, with their son Cyril, and their 
daughter Edith. Cyril was a strong, muscular, 
spirited lad, alsout seventeen years of age; and 
Edith was a slender, fragile girl, about a year 
younger. 

They were Americans, and this was their first 
visit to England. 
through the old land, making a pilgrimage to 
the tombs of their ancestors; traversing the 





scenes famous in olden story, or equally famous | 


in romance. - 

They had visited, by turns, the peaks of Der- 
byshire, the mountain scenery of Wales, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the Lakes of Killar- 
ney; and finally they had come to Cumberland, 
and found in its soft and quict beauty, alternat- 
ing as it did and contrasting with the grandeur of 
neighboring mountains, something that seemed 
more attractive to them than any thing else 
they had found. 

In this lovely place they led a life of delight, 
sometimes going about on long strolls, at other 
times scouring the country on horseback, but 
still more frequently floating about on the bo- 
som of the lake, looking upon the glorious scene 
that spread out before them all around the 
shores. 

The older people preferred the quiet of the 
boat; but Cyril and Edith chose rather to scour 
the country on horseback, for then there was 
more variety, and in their rapid progress they 
could have in one ride almost every possible 
form of scenery—the quiet lake, the brawling 
brook, the winding road, the dense woodland, 
the secluded valley, the towering, storm-riven 
mountain peak, the gentle slope, the precipitous 
cliff, and every extreme of beauty and of sub- 
limity. 

On one of these rides a memorable event oc- 
curred, 

It chanced that Edith’s horse cast a shoe, and 
they went slowly to the nearest village to find a 
blacksmith’s shop. Riding through it they 


reached the furthest end, and here they found 


what they sought. 


At this end of the village a river ran, across 
the road, and over it there was a narrow bridge. 
The blacksmith’s shop was built close beside the 
bridge, on piles, half over the bed of the stream. 
It faced the road, and standing in the open door- 
way, one could see up the entire length of the 


Village. 


Here they dismounted, and found the blnck- 
smith. Unfortunately, the shoe had been lost, 
and the blacksmith had none on hand, so that 


he had to make one. 


This, of course, took much time, and Cyril 





atall, pale woman, enveloped, head and all, in a! and Edith amused themselves by strolling up 


| dropping foam, distancing all his pursuers, none 
| of whom were able to get near enough to deal a 


|} as though yells could do any good. 


| for Edith’s safety. Quick as thought he snatched 


: a 
They had gone far and wide | 


and down the village, and over the bridge, and 
by a general survey of the country, frequently 
returning to the forge to see how the blacksmith 


The last time they returned they found his 
task nearly finished, and so they stood watching 
him as he drove in one of the last nails, feeling 
a sort of indolent curiosity in the work, when 
suddenly there arose on the road behind them a 
frightful outburst of shrieks and cries. 

The blacksmith dropped the horsey foot and 
the hummer, and started up. Cyril and Edith 
turned quickly around to see what it all meant. 

A terrible sight burst upon them. 

They saw a large dog running down the vil- 
lage street toward them, pursued by a crowd of 
men, who were armed with pitchforks, scythes, 
clubs, sickles and other weapons of a similar 
character, hastily snatched up; and with these, 
and with loud cries, and fearful uproar, they 
followed in hot pursuit. 

The animal’s head was bent low, and he ran 
so fast, that almost before they had time to un- 
derstand the meaning of this scene, he had come 
ne:r enough for them to see his bloodshot eyes 
and foaming jaws. 

He was mad! 

He was rushing straight toward them! 

With a yell of terror the blacksmith turned, 
and sprang to a window which looked out upon 
the stream, and flinging himself through this 
disappeared in an instant. 

On came the dog, his eyes glaring, his jaws 


blow. Some, however, hurled stones at the an- 
imal, and others kept up their shrieks and yells, 


There was no time for Cyril to do any thing 


with one hand the hammer which the black- 
| smith had dropped, and with the other he seized 
jan old leather apron which was lying over an un- 
used anvil. This he swung round his left arm, 
and then flung himself in front of Edith. 

As for Edith, she was simply paralyzed by | 
| terror. | 
| This was all the work of an instant, and Cy- 
| ril had scarcely done this when the dog reached 
| the place. Cyril had felt a faint hope that he 
| would turn aside and follow the road over the 
| bridge. But he did not. He kept straight on, 
and seeing Cyril before him, he gave a wild snap 
and sprang straight upon him. 

Cyril was prepared. His left arm, protected 
by the leather apron, was extended warily, and 
as the dog sprang, this defence broke the force 
| of the leap. The next instant down came Cy- 
ril’s hammer on the nose of the dog. The beast 
fell back, and then, as he staggered for a mo- 
ment, Cyril threw himself upon him, seized him 
by the throat with his left hand, and with his 
fright dealt a succession of terrific blows on his 
head and jaws. 
He was a large and powerful animal, and in 
spite of the tremendous blows of that black- 
smnith’s hammer, he struggled furiously. It was 
a terrific scene. The villagers stood aloof in 
horror, not daring to interfere. 

But the terror which had at first congealed 
Edith’s blood, now gave way to another feeling. 
At first she had feared for her own life. It was 
now for Cyril that she feared. 


In an instant she had decided. She sprang 
toward one of the villagers, seized a knife which 
he held, and rushed up to Cyril. The dog was 
sinking beneath the blows of the iron hammer, 
and Cyril held him by the throat with death- 
like tenacity. 

For a moment Edith paused, and then, with 
all her strength, plunged the knife into the ani- 
mal’s neck. ; 

It was a mortal wound. With a howl the huge 
dog relaxed his efforts, and in a few moments 
‘lay dead on the road. 

Cyril rose to his feet. There was in his face 
an expression of pain and apprehension. Edith 
saw it and at once suspected the very worst. 

“O Cyril! Cyril!” she cried in terror. 
any thing the matter? Are you bitten?” 

She unwound the blacksmith’s apron from 
his arm, and saw at one place marks of blood. 


“is 


ril!’”’ she almost screamed. 
Cannot something be done? Let me look at 
the place! Where is it? Show me. 
what to do.” 


followed by Edith. 
pulled up the sleeve. 


and one only. 


wrist. 


and wrung them in her agony. 


_YHE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


seized one of the irons which was in the coals. 


“You are bitten! You will die! O Cyril! Cy- 
“What shall I do? 


Tell me 


Cyril said nothing, but entered the shop again, 
He took off his coat, and 

There was one bite there, 
It was on the upper part of his 
left arm, half way between the elbow and the 
Edith saw it, and clasped her hands, 


Evith would not 


Cyril said no more, but sprang to the fire and 





| 

: : | 

It was at a white heat. In an instant he placed | 
iton the wound. There was the hiss of some- | 


7 i f | 
thing burning,—a sickening smoke arose,—but | 


ished his work. It was over in afew seconds. | a 
But scarcely was it completed, and he had 
thrown the iron upon the coals, than all his | 
strength gave way utterly, and he sank sense- | 
less upon the floor. | 
But loving hands were there, and help was | 
near. Cyril was soon conveyed to a cottage, 

and messengers were sent at once for a doc- | 
tor and for Mr. and Mrs. Winchester. Before 

the former came, Cyril had recovered from his 

faint; and when his father and mother reached 

him, the doctor had dressed his wound, and had | 
declared that by that bold encounter of the dog | 
he had saved the life of Edith, and by the bold | 
application of the hot iron, he had probably | 
saved his own. | 


+> 


TO BESSIE, ON HER FIFTH BIRTH- 


DAY. \t 


With sorrow, if I do not take 
My per and ink, and try to make 
A song for little Bessie. 





Of Christ, for little Bessie. | 


He came to earth, from heaven above, | 

Our sins and sorrows to remove; | 

He came to teach, and warn, and love, 
And die for little Bessie. 


They laid Him in the grave, one day, 
And watched the place in which He lay ; 
But angels rolled the stone away, 

And Jesus rose for Bessie. 


| 
And often to His faithful few | 
He came, and said, ‘Peace be to you!” 
And then again to heaven He flew, 

To plead for little Bessie. 


Then come, my little child, and pray 

To this bless’d Saviour every day, 

That He would take your sins away, 
And make His child of Bessie. 


cae | 
For the Companion. j 


OFF-HAND SKETCHES. 
MRS. MUD. 

Of course that wasn’t her real name, but 1} 
never happened to hear her called by any other, | 
so [ must introduce her by that. | 
[ certainly have heard her called “a regular } 
brick,” by the mission-house boys; but that was, 
I suppose, because she was, like the rest of us, 
fashioned of clay, and was covered, like the other | 
city bricks, with dust and ashes. 
_ And I may as well acknowledge it here as else- | 
where, [ never had a formal introduction to her 
ladyship myself. “We met by chance,” and on 
Cherry Street, a short distance from the resi- 
dence of the notorious John Allen, the Water 
Street bar keeper. 
Evening service was just over in the mission 
chapel, and, as was my custom, I started for a 
walk around the square,—up Rutgers, down 
Pike, through Cherry, and back to the mission 
house. 

It was almost dark as | turned into Cherry 
Street; and, before I had advanced ten steps, I 
tumbled over something on the sidewalk, and 
was nearly pitched into the gutter. Regaining 
my feet and looking about, | caught my first 
glimpse of Mrs. Mud, as she sat there on the 
steps of a tenement house, in the murky twilight. 
And I am sorry to say it, she was, at that mo- 
ment, one of the drunkest persons I ever saw. 

There she sat, with her baby in her arms, and 
a pretty baby it was, but she had turned it 
around, and its little bare heels were where its 
head should be, on its mother’s breast, and its 
head where its heels ought to have been, in Mrs. 
Mud’s lap. 

On the sidewalk before her lay a huge bundle of 
salt cod fish, which she had dropped, and which 
[had tumbied over. She was rocking herself and 
the little one back ward and forward, and crooning 
some flash song in maudlin tones, only now and 
then stopping to threaten, in coarse and blasphe- 
mous epithets, the boys who were calling her 
names, and pitching peach-stones at her red nose. 

I listened awhile, and it was something like 
this: “Go ter sleep, Maggie. Hic. Was e 
use of settin’ here? Should go ’ome, only I’ve 
los’ my cod fish. 

“Och, mither o’ Moses! [ll bate ivery one of 
yer, if I ketch a hold of yer! Yer thavin’ b’ys, 
can’t yer lave a dacint ooman alone till she gits 
her babby ter sleep? Hic. Yer’ll just lave off 





4 








“Go away, Edith, for a minute,” said Cyril 





mind the thavin v 
} trainin’, sure. 
yer! 


Cyril stood as stolid as a statue, till he had fin- | My 


want you to be quiet. 
y 


I know a little heart will ache | questions. 
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“Go outside. I want todo something.” He half! peeler, (a policeman) an’ send yer ter the island 
turned as he spoke, and she saw his face as pale | where yer dirty friends is! 

as death, his lips compressed, and his whole air 
one of desperate resolution. 
was progressing with his work. go, but stood with a face as white as his. 


“Go ter sleep, Maggie, darlint, and don’t yet 
ibones, who haint had no 
List till the swate song [ll sine 





“<Tim Finigan lived in Walker Strate, 
An Irish gintleman, mighty odd, . 
With a touch of the brogue, so rieh and swate, 
An’ to rise in the world, he carried a hod.’ 


“Whist, ver brats, and lave me alone! Och! 
Gintleman, won't ver dhrive off these on 


acint b’ys?” said she, spying me out, and ap 


| pealing to me. 


“She’s dhrunk, mister,” said one. 

“Do you twig her rid nose?” said another. 
“Yes,” said I, “f see it all, boys; and now | 
I'm not going to drive 
ou away.” 

“Yer can’t!” interrupted Tim Sullivan. 

“L know it; and I’m not going to try; but | 


will ask you to be quict, and not stand too clos 
to this poor woman and her child. 
to some one, you know, and we must respect 
them, whoever they are, if not her.’ 


She is dear 
, 


The boys quietly stood back, and I spoke to 


the poor drunken wretch. 


“Are you ill, my good woman?” 
“Sure,” said she, “I’m naytherill, nor a good 


woman; an’ more betoken, who gave you lay 


o be meddliw’ with my affairs, an’ axin’ m 
I'll take care o’ mesel’ an’ no thank 


| to the likes o’ you—so mighty fine, wid you 
| side boards shtickin’ up aich side o’ yer face 
and yer grizzly ould head shtuck in a shtove 


It shall not be about your play Fn hs 
That I will write to you, to-day, | pipe. 
But something I will try to say | The above reference to my collar and hat 


‘took me quite aback, but I persevered, for | 
could not think of Teaving the poor woma: 
| there, in her pitiable situation. 


I concluded nothing further was to be gaine:! 


! by questioning her, and so I stepped into a low 
| wroggery on the corner, bright with the gairis!: 
| glare of colored lights and tawdry ornament, to 
see if any one there knew her. 





“There is 2 poor woman out here by your 


' door,” said I, “who seems to have taken a ‘dro; 
‘too much,’ and [ came in to inquire if any ct 
you know her, and can tell me where she lives.’ 


A. brawny, coarse-featured woman came for- 


| ward, and said, in deep tones like a man, and 


in the dialect of Yorkshire,— 

“Pll go and see. O,” said she, as she reached 
the sidewalk, ‘I know her weel. 
Sal, as they call her, who's bean and tuk too 
much, The boys call her Mis Mud, becau: » 
she’s forever down wi’ the mud i’ the streets. 1 
knaw right weel where she lives, an’ I’) see her 
to her own door. Come, Sal, it’s too bad for « 
dacint ooman like you, a right foine-lookin 
ooman, with a big family, to be settin’ here i 
the street. Come whoam, and geet to yer bed! 
Come whoam, I sav, or Pl call a peeler!” 

But flattery and threatening were both lo. 
on Groggy Sal. She wouldn’t stir; and so th 

woman from the ale cellar called one of ly 

friends, and, each taking an arm, and one th 

baby, and one the cod fish, they marched Mr . 
Mud off to her mansion in Ilamilton Street. 

As they left me, the taller and coarser womi 
of the two turned: to me and said, by way «|! 
apology for her “weak sister,” — 

“Gude-night, sir. She's a little saysone | 
with sperit; but, laws! we all tak’ our glass v’ 
ale, God help us!” 


It’s Groggy 





Cuapter IL. 

One morning, about two months after the oc 
currence of the event detailed in the precedin + 
chapter, I found, among other letters handed i. 
by the postman, one from my friend, the Rev 
Mr. Overlee, in which he said,— 

“Will you be so geod as to lok into the al 
fairs of a woman, living at 31 Hamilton Street. 
[can’t tell you her real name, but she is com 
monly called ‘Groggy Sal,’ and will be easily 
found by that name. I am told by one of her 
neighbors, that she is suffering from rum an:l 
poverty, and that her  ..adren are starving 
Please attend to i*, .ua do what you can for her. 





Of course, I lost no time in attending to thi: 
request, and in an hour was in Hamilton Stree: 

Here is No. 31; and come with me to Mrs 
Mud’s residence, in the fourth and highest story 
Here we go, up rickety staircases, foul with the 
accumulated filth of many days, and swarmin., 
with children, neglected and dirty, diseased an | 
squalid, to the last degree. 

Here is to be heard nothing of the merry, in 
nocent prattle of more favored little ones, but 
constantly, and from lips too young to speak 
plainly, ribald slang and horrid oaths, such as | 
‘annot recall without a shudder. 

One little thing, not more than three yea - 
old, has dressed in greasy rags a corn-cob, foun | 
in the gutter, and with it, true to the instinct 1 
girlhood, is playing doll, and putting it to bed 





trowin’ that mud, Tim Sullivan, or Pll call a 


in a corner of the widest stair. 
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At the top, we find a wrinkled, toothless hag, 
far past the “threescore vears and ten,” who is 
knitting, with feeble fingers, a dingy stocking, 
and murmuring at the noisy children on the 
Stairs. 

A sad sight it is, to see one so far along in 
life’s journey, with eyes bent towards the sunset, 
and still not yet at peace; but sadder vet, to hear 
an oath from aged lips, from which some prayer 
or parting benediction would be most fitting. 

“Will you tell me, my friend,” I said, “if a 
woman known as Groggy Sal lives here?” 


“Ay, now, that she do, and be cursed to her! | 


| not best entitled to preference. One party urged 
| their superior rank and riches; a second had 
| got the brush, and were determined at all events 
| to keep it; and a third tried to overrun the whole 
that they might obtain some of the sweepings. 
“But soon new lime was prepared, and ina 
| week not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war club 
|or a garment, but was white as snow—not an 
inhabitant but had his skin painted with the 
most gorgeous, grotesque figures—not a pig but 
| was similarly whitened—and even mothers might 
| be seen in every direction capering with extrav- 
agant gestures, and yelling with delight at the 


for she’s given us no peace since she came be- | superior beauty of their whitewashed infants.” 


neath this roof. Mebbe you’re wantin’ her.” 


“IT would like to see her, if you will be kind } 


enough to show me where she lives.” | 


“She’s not here, now, nor has she been for a | 


matter of three days; but the little one o’ hers | 


is in the room yonder,” said the old crone. | 


* > “ | saves. “the -ricans 2 a ost p . | 
I went and tried the door of the room desig- he says, “that Americans are the most punctual | Pat,— 


| 
nated, but it was locked. I shook it violently. 
It would not yield. But the noise disturbed 
some one within, and [ heard, in the voice of a 
little child, feeble with weakness and suffering, 
the words,— 

“Mamma, mamma, open the door! 
gry!” 


I tried again, and still the door would not 


I’m hun- | 


yield. | . 


“Is it you, mamma? Open the door; ’'m hun: 
gry!” 
Pe 





T could stand it no longer; and, putting my 
knee against the door, the frail fastening yielded, | 
and [ was in the room. | 

O, dear children, may God keep your eyes 
from such a sight as met mine! Like a horrid 
dream the memory of it comes back to me, and I 
see a little child, emaciated—every bone in its 
worn frame pressing visibly against the blue, 
discolored and diseased skin—and on its face } 
that fearful look which suffering alone imprints 
on youthful faces, and makes them seem pre- 
maturely old. 

No article of clothing was on the child, and 
yet the day was chilly, and piercing winds came 
through the crack between the boards and brok- | 
en windows. 

A chair, a table, and a handful of straw, com- 
prised the furniture, and on the table lay a few 
mouldy crusts, from which crumbs had been 
cleanly nibbled; and what had been left, even a 
pig would have refused. 

For three days this little one, scarcely four 
vears old, had been shut up in that dismal room 
alone. His mother, inhuman with drink, had | 
stripped from him his scanty suit of rags, and 
sold them at the rumseller’s bar, to satisfy her 
gnawing, ceaseless appetite. 

I asked no questions; nor cared if the law 
would not upheld me in taking the child, but 
sending for a carriage, and a warm suit of 
clothes from the mission house, I dressed the | 
child as best [ could, and took him away, leav- 
ing word where he might be found. 

Three days afterwards, and while I was ab- 
sent, the mother, who was, truly enough, the 
redoubtable Mrs. Mud, alias groggy Sal, came, 
and prevailed upon the nurse to let her take her 
Jamie for a walk. Contrary to the rule, her 
request was complied with, and since that time 
I have neitler seen the mother nor the child. 

Thus worketh the cursed spirit that creepeth 
from the still. Stealthily it enters into the heart, 
and blasts whatever its foul breath touches. 
Even a mother’s heart by it is shorn of love, 
and, to satisfy the appetite of the insatiable 
fiend, children whom Christ loved and blessed, 
are left to perish and to starve. 


: alain —_ 
WHITEWASHED. 

Rev. J. Williams, the well-known church mis- | 
sionary, so long resident in the South Sea Isl- 
ands, taught the natives to manufacture lime | 
from the coral of their shores. The powerful 
effect it produced upon them, the extraordinary | 
uses to which the. ~~ lied it, he thus describes: 
“After having laughea a 


‘he process of burn- 
ing, which they believed to be to cook the coral 
for food, what was their astonishment, when, in 
the morning, they found his cottage elittering | 


in the rising sun, white as snow? 
“They danced, they sung, they shouted and 
screamed with joy! 


“The whole island was soon in a commotion, 
given up to wonder and curiosity, and the laugh- 
able scenes which ensued after they got posses- | 
sion of the brush and whitewash, baffle deserip- | 
tion. 

“The don ton immediately voted it a cosmetic 
and a kalydor, and superlatively happy did ma- 
ny a swarthy coquette consider herself, could 
she but enhance her charms by a dab of the 
white brush. 

“And now party spirit ran high, as it will in 
civilized countries, as to who was, or who was 





| the sexton lives, and jumping down to find him 


= He 


IN DUBLIN. 


Letter from a Correspondent. 


Our cabman came on time. “He has learned,’’ | 


people in the world;”’ and, by the way he doffed 
that nondescript hat of his, one might think he 
respected them accordingly. 





“Fust,” says he, “ve’ll go to the Park, of 
course;”’ and as we were in his hands, to the 
Phenix Park we went, a splendid enclosure on 
the north bank of the river Liffey. Seven miles 
round, our intelligent ecoachman said, “‘an’ bate 
it af you can.” 


We saw, from our carriage, the hill of Howth, | 


and off in the far distance the Wicklow Moun- 
tains. 
girls riding horseback—beautiful girls, with eyes 
that haunted me afterwards, and hair that was 
like floating gold. I could not help asking our 
coachman if they were Irish. 

“An’ sure, the purtier they are, the more ye 
may be sure they’re ould Ireland’s stock,’’ said 
he, with commendable pride. ‘An’ if ve look, 
ye’ll see some more little deers,”’ he added, his 
eyes twinkling. 

Sure enough, there, under the shade of a clump 
of trees, four or five sleek, beautiful deer were 
resting after their gambols. 

Then we drove to the law courts, a set of din- 
gy buildings, or, I should say, one old, ram- 
bling structure, four hundred and fifty feet in 
length. 

“There's been many fine heads cut off down 
to the shoulders, in that ould place,” said the 
driver, who was disposed to be communicative. 
“Me own fayther was body-sarvint to O’Connell, 
himself,” he added, a moment afterward. 

I cared very little, it must be confessed, for the 
law buildings, or the university on College Green. 
but I like the old Parliament House, now the 
bank of Ireland. <A grand front it has, built of 
Portland stone; and we were passing when the 


students of the university were out, like big boys | 


at play. 

They had raised a great tent, and some of 
them were busy at foot-ball, and some at ath- 
letic plays. Very finely they looked, with their 
broad shoulders, sinewy frames, and shirt sleeves 
rolled up, “pitching in,” as coachee said. 

“An’ sure, they’re seein’ the glory of it, now,” 
he sighed, half to himself. “Though I’d nota 
shoe to me fut, I’d die wid a will, to be a boy 
agin.” 

I’m afraid [ have little reverence for some of 
these musty old places, principally because they 


| have been so identified with cruel and tyrannous 


deeds, but as soon as the walls of St. Patrick 
came in sight my enthusiasm revived. 

The coachman drove up to a little, odd look- 
ing house, in a little, odd looking street, where 

, 
left us to the mercy of the beggars. What a 
swarm of them came about our windows!—sau- 
cy, ragged, dirty, handsome, importunate little 
urchins. 

“Can any of you dance?” T asked; and off 
thev were in the middle of the street, perform- 
ing gyrations that almost set us into convul- 
sions of laughter. One little minx, with hair 
so tangled, and long, and curly, that it looked 
as if she might almost hide herself in it, attract- 


And we saw, also, such troops of pretty | 
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ed my attention by her extreme beauty. I called 
her up to me. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“She’s Moll—Moll McSheen,” shouted a full 
chorus. 

“And her dad’s ‘drunken Jack,’ ” said a lit- 
| tle, cross-eyed fellow, who tugged with both 
hands to keep his tattered trousersup. A world 
too wide they were, just a man’s cast-aside cor- 
duroys, cut off in the legs. 

“Gi’ me a penny, an’ I'll tell ye some more,” 
cried little Moll, her black eyes sharp on busi- 
ness. Out came the verger, a quiet, handsome 
| man of thirty, who looked like a priest, himself, 
|and the tumult increased till Pat, our driver, 





| laid his whip about.-him smartly, and the un- 

| washed crew fled, howling, and pirouetting, and 

| cursing, out of our way. 

| Ithought of the lovely young girls I had seen 

|in the park but an hour before, and I said to‘ 


“These are Irish, too.” 
“Sure,” said he, “ould Ireland aint to be bate 
for the woorst nor the best, thank God!” 





Then I had a little confidential chat with pa- 
pa, the result of which (some days after) was 
| the photograph of that lovely, but I fear me, 
wicked little Molly; and [ assure you, that in 
all my great album, there is no more beautiful 
face than hers. 























| 
| 
| But the old cathedral, with its mighty stone 
| masonry, and queer windows, and great blotches, 

as if old time had shed many tears on its rugged 
face, opened its wondrous portals—or rather 
a shilling did—and, Mr. Donaho, the verger, | 
stood there with a glory on his dark, melancholy 
face, thrown from the lovely painted windows, | 
through which the sun rays fell, like rich, solid 
bars of color. 

Can I describe to you how beautiful it was, 
my first real experience in sight seeing? Be- 
fore, my heart had beat with pleasurable excite- 
| mént, now it bounded with unspeakable delight. 

I had seen cathedrals in our own dear land, but 
| nothing like this. They were new, and bright, 
and glittering; this was grand with the dust of | 
ages, great with the noble sculpture of almost | 
inspired genius, hallowed by the memory of 
“generation after generation.” 

Several pieces of statuary here are six or seven 
hundred years old. The figures are nearly all 
in repose, and the marble is brown with years. 

From window to window, in the different 
chancels, the rainbow showers crossed and blend- 
ed with each other, and fell in wide glory on the 
marble pavement, till it was all flooded with 
gold, and emerald, and a crimson, such as the 
light only paints through tinted glass. 

I sat in the bishop’s chair, and pressed down | 
the well-worn velvet on the pulpit, and wan- 
| dered in and out of the richly-carved stalls, as | 
they call the pews, and marked the place where 
the English dignitaries sat, and left, at last, sor- | 
ry at heart that I could not stay and look at the 
old marbles, and the tattered banners hanging 
up in token of some victory, and the tombs, and 
the heads, for a week, at least. 





priestly cicerone, indulged largely in whiskey, 
but, alas, the state of his breath indicated that 
fact. Papa sounded him a little on that subject. 

“Your honor,” said he, with a humble bend 
of the body, “we're a nation of drunkards;” and 
then he took the shilling that let us out, and 
probably spent it at the first bar-room. 

Going back to our hotel, we took the alleys 
and by-ways of Dublin. I have heard of places 
| in Boston and New York, called young Dublin, 
| but what I saw was old Dublin, and that has 
| not its counterpart in any other country. 
| Such homes, if they can be called by that sa- 
| 





cred name! Such filth! Such groupings! Lit- 
tle odd projections, which in one glance dis- 
closed fire, bed, table and chairs; old junk shops, 
curious, narrow houses swarming with old wom- 
en, hideous in enormous cap borders; little 
stores reeking with smells; narrow alleys full 


niet . | 
It was very pitiful to Know that our stately, | 








of uncleanness; women talking, men shouting 


to one another; boys fighting; peddters of the 
worst sort bickering, and, withal, an endless 
flow of good humor and wit, and an endless 
cloud of tobacco smoke. 

Papa says the average Irishman is not to le 
found in Dublin, but outside of cities, and cer. 
tainly the Irishmen I saw were among the Poor. 
est specimens. 

Pat’s eyes twinkled. 

“Ye’ll not be after judging us by thim ones” 
he said, with a ruefal pucker. “They’re oy, 
fit for jail-birds, ony how.”’ : 

“You don’t live here, then,” said I. 

“No, miss,” he replied, with a comical turn 
up of the nose; “on’y slapes and ates heres. 
bouts; [lives on the coach top, driving ahoy 
the gintry.” 

Back to our hotel, glad of the fire that had 
been kindled in the parlor grate, for the air was 
growing chill, and it was raining. Our dinner 
was brought up stairs, as it was the last day of 
our stay, and the landlord likes Americans, 

The table was set with silver, and the whitey 
of linen with beautiful raised figures. They 
soup, fish and venison succeeded, followed bya 
delicious plum pastry, and some Stilton cheese. 

Don’t blame me for speaking of such a dip. 
ner; I confess that [don’t live by bread anq 
butter alone, always, but that I do enjoy a ool 
dinner. And papa says that is what gives me 
such rosy cheeks, good food and plenty of jt, 
Now for London! ALICE. 

isan aaanacans 
STATE RIGHTS. 

There is nothing more commonly spoken of 
in our political discussions, particularly in Con. 
gressional debates, than State rights. These 
words were once among the most potent words 
there uttered. The secession war reduced their 
weight one-half; but they are, apparently, rising 
into note again,—“gaining flesh,”—and we are 
likely to hear something more of them in course 
of the next few vears. 

What do they mean? When the present form 
of American government came into existence, 
there were two parties on the subject of its mer- 
its, concerning which they contended bitterly, 
and concerning which they have ever since con- 
tended almost as bitterly. 

One of these parties was for the creation of 
what they called “a strong government.” They 
would have had almost all power placed in the 
hands of the President, and Congress, and the 
Supreme Court. They would have had the Gov- 
ernors of the States appointed by the President 
andthe Senate of the United States; members 
of Congress elected for long terms, and the right 
of the people to vote much restricted. Some of 
them would have had senators elected for life— 
and it has been said that others of them would 
have had the Senate composed of hereditary 
members, like the British House of Lords. 

The other party went as far in the opposite 
direction. They would have had the national 
government a mere rickety affair, with no power 
to enforce the laws; and Congress they meant 
should be as feeble a body as it had been in the 
time of the old Confederation. I: their view, 
the States were every thing,—the nation no 
thing. 

The national Constitution that was adopted 
more than eighty years ago, was the result of 4, 
compromise between these two parties. It con- 
tains some provisions that represent the State 
Rights men, and some that represent the views 
of the opposite party; but neither party was 
able to have its extreme views incorporated in 
that instrument of government. 

The battle between these parties was trans 
ferred to ordinary politics; and it affected the 
clections down to the time of the secession wat. 

As a rule, the Democrats were State Rights 
men, and their opponents of the other faith; but 
often the Democrats leaned the other way when 
they were in power, while the opposition fa 
vored State Rights. 

Another rule was this: that the State Rights 
men were more numerous at the South, and the 
national men at the North. The State of Ma* 
sachusetts, however, often showed a strong at 
tachment to State Rights, and went sometimes 
as far in talking disunionism as did South Caro 
lina,—but she never went beyond words, which 
makes all the difference in the world. 

One position -of the State Rights men was, 
that a State had a right to leave the Union, and 
also, when in the‘Union, to disobey the Union’s 
laws, if she thought them unconstitutional. 
South Carolina sought to nullify the tariff law 
in 1832-33, and the country came very near get 
ting into a civil war at that time. The mattet 
was compromised, 

After Gen. Jackson left the presidency, the 
Democrats became State Rights men, very ge 
erally; and at the commencement of the late 
war, in 1860-61, they were, many of them, 
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favor of allowing 
“depart in peace.” | 

The secession war grew almost as much out 
of the State Rights question as out of the slavery 
question. The country had got to such a condi- 
tion that it had become necessary to know in 
whose hands power was lodged. We could 
hardly be said to have a government, if this 
State or that obeyed or disobeyed national 
Jaws, just as they thought proper. The re- 
sult of the war was the utter overthrow of the 
State Rights men, for the time. South Carolina, 
and Georgia, and Mississippi, had led the way 
in seceding, grounding their action on the right 
of every State to do whatever it might please to 
do; and no other States, except Virginia, were 
more harried than they were by the national 
soldiers,—and Virginia joined the rebellion only 
to vindicate the right of a State to rebel. 

Latterly, attempts have been made to revive 
the State Rights doctrine; and it is easy to see 
that they will be renewed and continued; but 
the country is yet too near the late war to admit 
of the doctrine being effectually revived. They 
will “crop out,”—the principles of State Rights, 
—and probably give the people much trouble. 
Time will show. 

—____--+~os 


OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 


The American nation is one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in the world. As, we are 
sorry to say, it has a “knack” of acquiring land, 
it is probable that its possessions will increase 
with time, though it is accused of parting with 
some of them on too easy terms. 


Before our government purchased Alaska of | 


the czar of Russia, our public domain covered 
almost 1,450,000,000 acres. The new purchase 
added almost 370,000,000 acres to the farm, thus 
bringing it up to considerably more than 1,800,- 
000,000 acres. A magnificent amount of territo- 
ry, truly. 

The amount of this land sold, or “granted” 
away, less than two years ago, exceeded 500,- 
000,000 acres, including the grants made in aid 
of the Pacific Railways, which are estimated at 
about one-fifth of the whole. This leaves the 
amount now in the possession of the govern- 
ment at something more than 1,300,000,000 acres. 

The grants made from this vast domain have 
often been condemned, and it is probable that 
all were not wisely made; most of them, how- 
ever, have served the interests of the country, 
for they have promoted the construction of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and secured places for ed- 
ucational purposes; have been used to reward 
tmnilitary services, &c. 
lands, has often “opened” the wilderness, and 
induced emigrants to settle there, so that land 
in the vicinity has become more valuable. 

If we estimate the average value of the land 
at one dollar an acre, the public domain is worth 
about $1,300,000,000. But put it at $1,000,000,- 
000, and it is a very large sum, and helps show 
how “well off” we are as a nation. 

The lowest estimate of the value of the public 


lands is about equal to two-fifths of our nation- 
Could the land all be sold at once, the 
proceeds would reduce the debt to about $1,- 
500,000,000, which would be no burden at all te 
But such a sale is out of the ques- 
tion. The lands must be sold gradually, and were 
the proceeds received from the sales to be ap- 
plied, strictly, to the redemption of the debt, the 
The debt would be 
Slowly, but steadily and surely, reduced, with- 
out the people being made to feel the pressure 
that comes from the payment of great sums of 


al debt. 


the country. 


effect would be very good. 


money as taxes. 
————_+oo—_—___- 
A NOBLE ARTIST. 


Margaret Fuller, one of the most brilliant but 


ill-regulated women New England has produced 
married an Italian noble, Count Ossoli. 


saw in him genius and fine mental qualities 
which others could not discover. 
count, excited 
friends, and led at times to alittle mortification 

The following is a good illustration: Marga 


Tet was a great admirer of art, and imagined 


her husband to be equally gifted. She went 


therefore, to an eminent sculptor in Rome, and 
after talking in high terms of the count’s love 


of sculpture, and fine taste, asked if he migh 


be admitted to his studio. The artist gave a 


cordial assent, and began to question the coun 
on his knowledge of the art. 


model of a foot. A fortnight later the coun 





the States that seceded, to! luckily for the promise of future success, the 


This “giving away” of 


She 
Was very proud of her foreign husband, and 


Her enthusi- 
asm in love, which created such merits in the 
some merriment among her 


Ossoli was in fine 
spirits at Margaret’s success, and talked large- 
ly; said if he had any taste or talent it was for 
Sculpture. The artist, to test his knowledge 
and skill, gave him some moulding clay and the 


brought back the model and the copy, but, un- 
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great toc was placed on the wrong side of the 
foot. 





SALMON LEAPING. 
It used to be a beautiful sight in New England 
rivers to see the salmon leaping the rapids and 
the falls, some of them managing to get upa 
fall of fifteen feet. But they long ago left our 
| rivers, and their beautiful forms are no more 
| . 
seen. They are abundant, however, on the Pa- 
cific coast, and Mr. Calhoun writes of their feats 
in the Columbia River: 
: Over jagged stones thrown on each other in a 
jutting wall twenty or thirty fect high, and 
hardly forty feet wide, pours the great flood of 
the Columbia, with a roar and fury that drown 
all other sound. We stood on separate points, 
and tried to talk to each other in explicable 
dumb show, and then we forgot to talk and only 
looked. Up the stream, through the fierce and 
sucking rapids, and against the black stones 
that here and there tear the water, flash the 
swift, strong, glittering salmon. They come, 6 
few together, then a larger multitude, then the 
whole river from side to side is dark with their 
innumerable host. The indomitable creatures 
mean to get up the river to spawn, and they 
mind that precipice and torrent no more than if 
it were a summer pool within its little margent. 
They swim swift and stately to the very foot, 
where you lose them in the boiling, white whirl- 
pool. Something flashes in the air, elastic, 
strong, light. The daring, determined, wonder- 
ful thing has made that leap, defied rock and 
torrent, and found its safe home in the smooth 
run beyond. Or there is the flash, and then a 
struggle, and tle poor, bruised creature, wound- 
ed to death against the sharp-edged stones, 
drops back into the stream, and floats down a 
bloody track, dying after a little. So they come 
and come, such myriads of them, and win or 
lose, for all the hours of the day and for half the 
days of the year. 
ee a 
INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTES. 
Robert Southey once remarked,— 
“I have this conviction, that die when I may, 
my memory will smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust.” 
Alexander the Great once met Diogenes, the 
philosopher. He asked him whether there was 
any thing in the world that would add to his 
happiness that he wanted. 
“Yes,” said the cynic. “I want you to stand 
out of my sunshine, and not take from me what 
you cannot give.” 
Here is a triplet by King Charles I.: 
“Felons attain more privilege than I; 
They are allowed to answer e’er they die. 
’Tis death to me to ask the reason why.”’ 
A king once rode in a triumphal procession. 
The banners waved, the music pealed@, the mul- 
titude shouted, and arches spanned the streets. 
“What is wanting here, my lord?” asked a 
courtier of the king, excited by the splendor of 
the spectacle. 
“CONTINUANCE,” was the melancholy answer. 
+2 
HOW THE DRAKE RESCUED HIS DUCK. 


Since the geese saved Rome from the Gauls 
many a good thing has been told of our wad- 
dling, web-footed friends. Here is recorded an 
act of one of the quack family that would have 
done credit to a good dog: 

A young lady was sitting in a room adjoining 
a poultry yard, where chickens, ducks and geese 
were disporting themselves. A drake came in, 
approached the lady, seized the bettom of her 
dress with his beak, and pulled it vigorously. 
Feeling startled, she repulsed him with her 
hand. The bird still persisted. 

Somewhat astonished, she paid some atten- 
tion to this unaccountable pantomime, and dis- 
covered that the drake wished to drag her out 
of doors. She got up, and he waddled out quiet- 
ly before her : 

More and more surprised, she followed him, 
and he conducted her to the side of a pond 
where she perceived a duck with its head caught 
in the opening of asluice. She hastened to re- 
lease the poor creature and restored it to the 
drake, who, by loud quackings and beating of 
, | his wings, testified his joy at the deliverance of 
his companion. 

or 
SINGULAR DEATH, 

Men sometimes die from singular causes. The 
following narrates and explains a case of fatal 
accident where one was least to be expected: 


’ 


A blacksmith ‘in Monticello put a common 
wooden axle in his fire to loosen the iron “thim- 
ble” from its outer edge, when, to his astonish- 
ment, it blew up, shooting jagged splinters into 
,| his body. Death ensued. It happened thus: 

The broken axle had been lying out in the 
rain for some time, and was pretty thoroughly 
saturated with water. There is frequently a 
t | considerable cavity between the thimble and the 
end of the axle. The water had rusted the bolt 
t| screw at the head of the thimble,so as to render 
it perfectly tight, and the swelling of the wood 
had produced a similar effect at the other end. 
When the moisture in the chamber had changed 
to steam, and afterward to gas in the intense 
heat, an explosion was the natural result. 


‘As thy soul liveth, there is but a step between 


t| thee and death,” is true enough to be a univer- 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
My /irst is put on my whole, and my second is a 
f. 


2. 
Change a man into a country by giving him an ad- 
A. 


3. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in Friday, but not in Sunday. 

My second is in Saturday, but not in Monday, 
My third is in idle, but not in tarry. 

My fourth is in marriage, but not in marry. 

My Jji/th is in aged, buit not in old. 

My sixth is in tune, but not in cold. 

My seventh is in metre, but not in mortar. 

My whole is something which belongs on water. 


4. 


ree ag 
SQ WSEAS 


An old but improbable adage. 


5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE, 


INITIALS. 
Hush, see the doctor’s chaise draws near. 


FINALS. 
All is not this, alas, we fear. 


(1.) This is within the home 
Where once. all was joy; 
(2.) This prattled on with glee, 
Pleased with its toy. 
(3.) Sickness this is, and sad 
Must be the end. 
(4.) We'll hear this as to his grave 
Our way we wend. . IIAUTBOY. 
6. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of eleven letters. 
My 7, 2, 6, 1. 8, 9, 10, 4 isa collection of young fowls. 
My 11, 3, 5 is to be sorrowful. 
My whole is a world-renowned writer. 


7. 


CHARADE. 


J. G. B. 


Iam ee age of letters nine, 

A township near the county line; 

A third of my whole is a thing to caress; 
Add two letters more, ’twill a man’s name express; 
My three last letters are found in the mart; 
’Twas also the son of a patriarch. A. R. B. 


8. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A plaything. 


A mixture. 
A perverter. 
Lesson. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Nabob, Esau, Whiff, Yuf, Omega, Rill, Kanga- 
roo.—Nkrw YorK, BUFFALO. 
2. Almanacs. 
3. Phineap Taylor Barnum. 
4. John. 
5. (1.) Gray, Gay; Pope, Poe. (2.) Baron, Barn. 
(3.) Roman, Roan. (4.) Martin, Matin. 





Conunprums.— What is the difference be- 
tween a pitch-fork and a tuning-fork? The one 
is used to make hay with, and the other to make 
“A” with. 

When can an author produce works superior 
to Shakspeare’s? When he has a mind to 

Why is the crow a brave bird? He never shows 
the white feather. 

Why ought not a boot and shoe maker to be 
trusted? He’s a slippery customer. 

———~~@e—_—__—__ 

A younG lady attending a private party, was 

asked to favor the company with some vocal 


music, whereupon she replied,—“‘You must ex- 
cuse me, for I never attempt to sing, except to 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to THE CoMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 

1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.........$475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each..........$50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........$12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5, 
15 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 





3. See ee Sighweigheawennqawies $3. 
15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
Oe iio Se Secret aces stances ntannns cee Sae 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessful in enlarging the circulation of the Companion, 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 

Is one of HAtietr, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of S. 
Db. & W. IL. Smirn, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 

Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAMEs and PEN- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 

Will be given to the Firry SubscriBers who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 


their new subscribers. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secede, and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


last year the costliest Present, was 144. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 


RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 


New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay - 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


The Sunscription Price of THe ComPpaANIon is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Pavers DELIVERED BY CARRIgn. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of + 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay - 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 








warble a few wild notes for pa at eventide.” 





fore the paper is discontinued. 
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“MAYN’T I BE A 


. 
“Mayn’t I be a boy?” said our Mary, 
The tears in her great eyes of blue; 
“I’m only a wee little lassie— 
There’s nothing a woman can dv. 


BOY?” 


’Tis so; I heard Cousin John sey so— 
He’s home from a great colleze, too— 
He said so just now in the pevior: 
‘There’s nothing a woman can do.’ 
“My wee little lassie, my darling,” 
Said I, putting back her soft hair, 
“I want you, my dear little maiden, 
To smooth away all mother’s care. 


“Who is it, when pa comes home weary, 
That runs for his slippers and gown? 

What eyes does he watch for at morning, 
Looking out from their lashes of brown? 


“Is there nothing you can do, my darling? 
What was it that pa said last night ?-- 
‘My own little sunbeam is coming, 
{ know, for the room is so bright.’ 


«And there is a secret, my Mary, 
Perhaps you will learn it some day— 

‘The hand that is willing and loving 
Will do the most work on the way ;’ 


“And the work that is sweetest and dearest— 
The work that so many ne'er do,— 
The great work of making folks happy, 
Can be done by a lassie like you.” 
Congregationalist. 


a 
GOD’S RETRIBUTION. 
Cardinal Benton figured conspicuously in 


Scotland during the childhood of Mary Stuart, 
and was the confidential adviser of the queen- 
mother, Mary of Guise. 

He was a haughty prelate, and as bigoted as 
he was haughty. It was his aim to destroy the 
reformed religion, and to re-establish the au- 
thority of the church of Rome. 

George Wishart was a young man of gentle 
birth and primitive picty. He preached the 
doctrines of the reformed faith with great fervor 
and eloquence, and became a brilliant preacher 
among the Scottish reformers. 

At this shining mark the cardinal levelled his 
shaft. Ife was arrested on the charge of heresy, 
and was condemned to be burned alive. The 
scnutence 
March, 1545. 


Wishart was taken to an elevated site in front | 
On the bat- | 
tlements of the castle, which were hung with | 
tapestry, sat the haughty cardinal, surrounded | 


of the stately castle of St. Andrew. 


by his friends, and glittering with the insignia 
of the church and State. 

The young martyr raised his eyes to the battle- 
ments of the castle, and looked thoughtfully 
upon the gay spectacle presented there. A re- 
markable impression was made upon his mind. 
He uttered it: 

“May God forgive yonder cardinal, lying so 
proudly on the wall. In a short time he shall 
be seen lying there in as much humiliation as he 
now displays pomp and vanity.” 

Wishart was burned, rejoicing in the hope of 
a blessed immortality, his steadfast faith sus- 
taining him to the last. 

One lovely day in May, 1546, a little more 
than a year from the date of Wishart’s martyr- 
dom, there was dragged to the battlements of 
the same castle of St. Andrew, the body of a 
murdered man. 

It was richly robed, and it glittered with the 
insignia of the church and State. The people 
flocked around the castle to behold the dreadful 
spectacle. That same form had been seen there 
one year before, glittering in the clear March 
sun. It was the body of Cardinal Benton. 

So God sometimes in this world gives cruel 


bigotry an open punishment, and makes His | 


condemnation manifest to all eves. H. B. 


~~ 


HOW THE BUGS BURIED HIM. 


A curious observer found one day in his garden 


a dead snake, whose body seemed to move; and, 
on watching for the cause, discovered two black 
beetles, each about an inch long, under the rep- 
tile, pushing it with their feet. He thus writes 
to the Newport News about it: 


The little fellows had evidently taken posses- 
sion of the reptile, with a purpose of conveying 
it to their hole; but, as their size was so ridieu- 
lously disproportioned to that of their dead 
prize, | was determined to study their mancwu- 
vres, to see if they would be able to accomplish it. 

On gn examination of the ground in the 
neighborhood, I discovered, at a distance of 








nearly a yard from the spot where the snake | 
was lying, asmall hole in the soil, nearly the | 


diameter of a half dollar. 

The efforts of the beetles were apparently be- 
ing directed to the conveyance of the tail of the 
reptile to this opening in the ground; and, as it 
was evidently an awkward thing to do, their 
ingenuity was taxed to the utmost, and I watehed 
the operation with an absorbing interest. 

After a vigorous tugging at the animal’s tail, 
which had become slightly stiffened, and which, 
responding to their efforts, would move to the 


right and left, but never placing itself directly 
in front of the aperture, the beetles would appear 


to be perplexed how next to proceed. They 


continued, however, to act in concert; and, after 


was carried into effect on the 26th of | 





THE YOUTH’S 


| working for awhile at one extremity, they 
| would uniformly proceed together towards the 
| other, and, Jying upon their backs beneath the 
head, they would, with their united legs, re- 
commence their vigorgnsipushiny process, and 
so effectively that, intheapace of ten or fifteen 
minutes, they had moved the snake’s body two 
or three feet fro1 original position; but still 
the toii persiste refused to enter the hole. 

Suddenly, ithe abor eeasad. altogether, the 
two little bedtleg €ntercd Mieirrhole, and I began 
to conclude iat they hadyat-lnst found their 
prey too) po’ 3 for. Mo mariage. My 
interest, nev ess, Wis soumich excited that 
I could) not eave thre spotyaind L, centinued to 
watch, ajmost certain that#hey would reappear. 

At length, Lthought Leawia breaking “of the 
earth at a-place, directly, opposite ‘the point 
where the serpent’s tail rested. And, almost 
immediately, the two beetles issued from a sec- 
ond hole, which they had been preparing. They 
forthwith seized the end of the serpent’s tail, 
and by a determined effort, lying upon their 
backs, in the manner before described, they 
succeeded in forcing its point to enter this new 
orifice in the ground, and then going themselves 
inside of it, I could distinctly see the whole body 
of the snake move slowly forward, as if it wera 
being pulled by their united efforts, 

The beetles worked at the snake much of the 
day, and in the afternoen, when I was able to 
visit the spot again, I observed that nearly three- 
quarters of the dead snake had disappeared in 
the hole. 

I was examining carefully the earth in the 
vicinity of the head of the snake, when I was 
witness of the most interesting operation of this 
altogether singular proceeding. 

I thought I detected a slightly undulating 
motion in the broken loam. It continued to 
increase, until the entire surface, for a length of 
three inches, extending parallel with the ser- 
pent’s head and neck, appeared to be elevated 
into alittle mound. The mound gradually in- 
creased in height, until the entire mass of earth 
was slowly lifted, and then precipitated upon 
the portion of the body which had, until then, 
remained uncovered, and, in a second’s time, 
the snake was as effectually buried as if it had 
been sunk a foot below the surface. 

The little beetles, emerging from the heap, 
walked backward and forward over the mound, 
and then disappeared entirely from sight. 

[examined the spot the following morning, 
but could notdetect, even by removing a portion 
of the earth, the place where the snake had been 
buried the evening previous. 
















+o 
ANSON BURLINGAME AS A BOY. 


“The boy is father of the man” is one of the 
true proverbs. What boys are when at school 
or at home, they are very likely to be when they 
grow up to riper years. Mr. Burlingame, our 
{former minister to China, who lately died la- 
mented by all who knew him, both in this coun- 
try and in foreign lands, was greatly loved as a 
hoy by his schoolmates. 


Gen. Gibson, of the 
| United States army, gives the following recol- 
lections of him: 

| Anson was handsome, jolly and lovable in 
childhood, as he was earnest, energetic and de- 
voted in manhood. The first ten years of life 
generally determine future character. 

| Anson Burlingame during these years was a 
poor boy, surrounded by Christian influences, 
and guided by the spirit of a father full of love 
towards Ged and all men. 

He was a promising boy. Though a little 
older than myself, we were associated as chil- 
dren, sitting in the same log school house, 
with its grease-soaked paper for window-lizhts, 
and upon the same backless bench, to study the 
sume monosyllables. We romped and sported 
in the shadow of the same forest, and were 
“child friends.” - 

In recurring to those days I am unable to re- 
call a single act of meanness, unkindness or cru- 
elty on the part of little Anson. Gentle, sweet 
and amiable in disposition, he was a favorite 
with the “little folks.” 

Like myself, he was a Sabbath school scholar. 
| In fact, we were generous rivals for scholastic 
and theological distinction. Then libraries were 
unknown in Sabbath schools, and the memoriz- 
ing of Scripture was the chief business of the 
scholars. 

I well remember a lively contest maintained 
| between Anson and myself for weeks, and how 
|I “threw up the sponge,” when, one August 
Sabbath, he repeated a whole chapter of thirty- 

















COMPANION. 


ding, she committed them and herself to a large | 
meal-girnal, in which she hoped to float till the 
water should subside. | 

What an old lady of seventy could do alone in 
the world after a universal deluge she does not 
appear to have considered. 

Having crept into the girnal, she remained | 
there two nights andaday. At the end of that 
time her brother came to seck for her; and after 
searching through the house in vain, he heard 
a voice emanating from the girnal. His sister 
was praying in the following words: 

“O Lord, Thou didst promise never again to 
destroy the world with a flood; but I doubt it, I 
doubt it!” 

It is curious that she never doubted the fact 
of the promise, but only the intention or power 
of fulfilling it. She was at length persuaded to 
return to the faith of her youth, and leave her 
hiding-place. 

—___+or—____——- 
AN OVER-WORKED EDITOR. 

Editors of daily papers are among the hardest | 
workers in the world. Mr. Raymond, of the 
New York Times, died a little while ago, in his 
very prime, from overwork. A brilliant French 
editor, De Forecade, of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has just died from a similar cause. He 
was accustomed to give, every two weeks, a very 
able article on the political condition of Europe, 
which was carefully read by the leading states- 
men of the continent, ne less than by general 
readers. The following sketch ‘is given of his 
manner of writing. He always put it off till the 
latest possible moment, to have the latest intel- 
ligence: 

He went down to the office early in the morn- 
ing. The room was full of newspapers, Conti- 
nental, English, American, spread out before 
him. Glancing over these, and over whatever 
telegrams might have arrived, he saw, so to 
speak, how things stood. His thinking had been 
done beforehand; all that remained was to give 
itexpression. First, like a prudent General, he 
attended to the commissariat, “discussing” a 
cutlet before any other topic of the day, and 
opening a large bottle of good Bordeaux Then 
—whatever physicians might have said to such 
a course—he had the table cleared, and went to 
work forthwith. One slip of paper after an- | 
other was covered with his rapid writing. A 
copying clerk could hardly have beaten him in 
mere speed. There was no hesitation as to the 
best phrase, no correcting, no cancelling, no 
adding. Straight on he went, until after the 
first few hours of his labor, another feat had to 
be performed. For, by that time, the proof- 
sheets of his first sheets were ready, and were 
brought to him. Interrupted thus, he revised 
them; and then forthwith resumed his brilliant | 
improvisation on paper, rarely, if ever, losing 
the thread of thought or argument. | 

It was late in the afternoon before he could | 
leave his table; when he did so, his head was | 
heavy apd dull; his eyes were bloodshot and | 
sore; but the Chronique was written and re- | 
vised. Such a performance in any country | 
would be.admirable; in France, where journal- 
ists take matters very much at their ease, and 
where the public is not accustomed to look for 
leading articles on every important event that 
has happened up to midnight the day before, 
in France it was naturally considered prodi- 
gious. That De Foreade broke down and died 
in the prime of life, is perhaps, not very surpris- 
ing. 
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——— +o 
THE “UNCOMMONLY SMART BOY.” 


Pickernel, a successful dry goods merchant of | 
Boston, was waited upon at his hotel by a gen- | 
tleman farmer, who was desirous of getting a | 
hoy, for whom he was a guardian, a “place” in | 
Boston. Of ceurse he was an uncommonly | 
smart boy—quick at figures, strong of intuition, | 


| 





come a merchant. Pickernel thought it over, | 
and said he would try and make a place for | 


store, his broad face ruddy with health, and 
soapy from the morning’s wash, his hair smooth, 


dickey cutting his ears. 
as the boy, ete. a 
“Ah, you are the boy, are you?” said Picker- 


el. 
“Yes, I s’pose so,” replied the youngster. 
“Well, come in here, then; I am very busy, 


tions. 





six verses, when I reached only twenty-seven. 

From that moment I entertained a boyish dis- 
like to his father, who was superintendent, and 
who, by smiles and words, appeared to glory in 
the victory of his son. 

Anson, in recent years, recurred with interest 
to “the days of our childhood,” and he never 
failed to inquire after the old pioneers who had 
visited his father’s cabin in Ohio. 

After leaving Seneca county, I never met him 
again until I went to his law office, in the ‘‘old 
State House, in Boston, and renewed the friend- 

| ship of childhood. The generous, ambitious, 
kind boy grew to a noble manhood, and _ his ca- 
reer of goodness and usefulness was assur. d by 
| infant training and early Christian impressions. 





| aaa ES 
FEARING A NEW DELUGE, 


An old lady living at Atlas, in the parish of 


Creich, in the north of Scotland, has had her 
faith in Scripture sorely tried by recent heavy 
rains. Notwit' standing the biblical promise 
that the world should not again be destroyed by 
water, she came to the conclusion that a second 
deluge was imminent. 

Gathering together a few much-prized relics 
of her earlier years, with some clothing and bed- 


but I will examine you in a few practical ques- | y 


” | 


The boy looked at him for an instant, ang 
then indulged in a low whistle. 

“You don’t s’pose,” said he, “you conld get 
beef anywhere at seven and a half cents a pound 
do ye?” < 

Pickernel gave up at this. He asked him no 
more questions, but sent him back next day 
with a letter stating that he didn’t think he 
would answer. 

_— z 


FORGIVENESS, 


School was over, and the scholars had gone, 
I sat at my desk, thinking over the events of the 
day. Suddenly stopping my meditations, I saw 
a boy standing in the door. He started toward 
me, and then turned backward. Again, with 
rapid step he advanced, and threw himself inty 
a low seat by my side. 

“What is it, Willy?” I asked, as I looked at 
his tear-stained face. 

Fast falling tears were his only answer. Try. 
ing to comfort him in his seerct sorrow, I placed 
my hand tenderly on his bowed head, and asked 
again,— 

“Willy, will you not tell me what troubles 
you?” 

He sobbed aloud, and laying his head upon 
my lap, said, in broken accents,— 

“QO teacher, I don’t feel fit to look at you, or 
to speak to you, because I disobeyed you to-day, 
Will you forgive me?” i . 

“I forgive you freely, my child,” I said; “| 
will remember it no more.” 

“But you cannot love me as you used to,” 
was the sad reply. 

“Willy,” I said, with difficulty keeping back 
my own tears, “I never loved you as I do now, 
Your repentance has endeared you to me more 
than [ can express.” 

Willy went home happy, and | thought, as [ 
heard him singing far down the road, “This is a 
lesson for me.” How often have | disobeyed 
my Saviour, and felt ashamed to go to Him with 
my confession! How often, when bowed in His 
presence, I have said, “I am not fit to speak to 
flim, or even approach Him. Surely, He cannot 
love me again, I have erred so often and sadly.” 

Now I thought, do I forgive Willy so freely 
and love him even better than before his sin, 
and shall I doubt that my Saviour will forgive 
me, if I humbly ask Him? Can I, an erring 
child, be more humble, more forgiving than my 
Heavenly Father? 

Thus, through my own affection, God taught 
me a lesson of His love. I, too, went home with 
a happy heart, singing, as I went,— 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him.”—Chila’s Mag- 
azine. 

iano al at 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 

The kings of England used to have curious 
regulations for their servants and the people 
about their palaces, judging from the following 
list of rules, which Queen Victoria would hardly 
like to copy. They were for the household of 
Henry VIL.: 

1. The barber must always keep himself clean, 
in order not to compromise his majesty’s health. 

2. The treasurer shall not keep ragged scul- 
lions who walk about almost naked, and sleep 
or lie down before the kitchen fire. 

8. No meat above a certain price shall be 
served on the king’s table. 

4. The servants to furnish a sufficient guaran- 
tee to provide against the subtraction of wooden 
platters and copper utensils belonging to his 
majesty. . 

5. Pewter plate being too costly for daily use, 
the greatest care must be taken of the wooden 
platters and pewter spoons. 

6. No boy or commissioner shall be kept at 
court for the use of the servants. . 

7. Women who are prodigal shall be banished 
from the court. 

8. As likewise all kinds of dogs, except a small 


and one every way fit, as he should judge, to be- | number of spaniels, reserved for the use of the 


ladies. ; 
9. The officers of the king’s household to live 


him. In due time the boy arrived at Pickernel’s | in harmeny with each other. 


10. The stable boys not to steal-his majesty’s 
straw to putin their beds, as a sufficient quan- 


his Clothes new and uncomfortable, and a stiff | tity has been given them. ’ 
He announced himeelf | 11. Between six and seven o’clock the officer 
¢ 


harged with the service of the king’s chamber 
shall light the fire and lay straw in the private 
| apartments of his majesty. 
| 12. Coal will only be furnished for the apart- 

ments of the king, the queen, and those of Lady 
lary. 

13. The ladies of honor to havea piece of white 





The boy came in, and sitting down on the | bread and some beef for their breakfast. 
desk, swung his heels underneath it as though | 14. A present will be made to any of the king's 


he felt entirely at home, waiting the questions. | officers marrying, on condition they make 4 
“Well,” said Pickernel, “suppose a lady should | Present to his majesty. 


come in here, and buy adress of fifteen and a 
| half yards of calico for eleven and a half cents a 
| yard, what would it come to?” 

“How much caliker?” 
“Fifteen and a half yards.” 
| “What price?” 

“Eleven and a half cents.” 

The boy thought a moment. 

“Well,” said he, “hanged if I believe any 
woman ever wanted so much cloth for a dress as 
that. 

Pickernel put another question. 

“How much would five and a half pounds of 
tea come to at seventy-five and three-quarter 
cents per pound?” 

He received this pretty much the same as the 
other, and, after waiting a minute, he asked,— 

“Was it green or black tea?’ 

Without answering, Pickernel put another 
question: 

_ “Suppose I should now send you out with a 
two-dollar bill, and you should buy fourteea 
and a half pounds of beef at seven and a half 
cents a pound, how much money would you 
have left?” 


| 
] 





+o 
A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


As the train from Waterbury, Conn., (a mixed 
train of freight and passenger cars) stopped at 
Milford, as usual, and while the train was at 4 
stand still, a little girl, aboutfour years of axe, 
| crawled under the cars and seated herself on the 
| brake rod. The train started, which threw her 
| off the rod, and she began to ery. The crics at 

tracted the attention of the brakeman and the 
conductor, who at once set up the brake. 
When she was shaken off the rod, she fell be 
tween the ties, quite near the rail, so that all the 
cars, eight in number, passed over her but with- 
out giving her a scratch 
When the train was almost stopped she at 
tempted to crawl over the track, right in front 
lof the rear truck, and but for putting up the 
brakes very strongly, the child would then have 
been killed, after so narrow an escape. Ther 
was considerable excitement among the passet- 
gers when it became known, and as the little 
girl seampered home there was many a heart 
lieved at her narrow escape. 
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THE CAT. 


0, Harry! _O, fie! Do not whip the poor cat, 
For pussy, I’m sure, will not thank you for that; 
she was doing no harm, as she sat on the mat. 


Suppose some great giant, amazingly strong, + 
Were often to whip you, and drive you along, 
Now, would you not think it amazingly wrong? 


And, Harry, I think you’re as greatly to blame, 
When you serve poor pussy exactly the same,— 
For she’s very gentle, and quiet, and tame, 


She is under the table, quite out of the way; 
But why should you tease her, and fright lier away? 
She takes it in earnest, if you think it} play. 


There, go now and call her, and stroke her again, 

And never give poor little animals pain, 

For you know, when you hurt them, they cannot 
complain. 


For the Companion. 


TEDDIE’S CONFLICT. 





“0, mamma,” 
evening, in his little white nightgown, on his | 


said Teddie, as he sat, one 
mamma’s lap, “mamma, this has been the most 
temptatious day that I ever knew. 


their mammas tell them to do.” 

“Why, what is the trouble now, 
his mother. 

“Well, mamma,” said Teddie, speaking as 
fast as he could, as if he wanted to have it 
out as quickly as possible, “I wish there weren’t 
ever any pears, or any apples, or any thing that’s 
good, and that mammas don’t give to theirboys.” 

“Well, but my little Teddic, perhaps God put 
those pears there, to see whether His little boy 
wouldn’t be strong enough not to touch them. 
But there goes the sun—look quickly! There, 
you won’t see it again to-night; but as soon as 
it shows its face to-morrow, I want my little boy 
to begin to try hard and not let his naughty 
enemy have a single victory. Now, dear, kneel 
down and say your prayers.” 

Teddie jumped down, and, laying his tumbled 
little head in his mamma’s lap, he said, in a 
quict little voice, “Dear God, bless my mamma, 
and my papa, and Harry, and Elsie, and Ponto. 
Please not let my naughty enemy have one sin- 
gle little bit of a victory, and don’t let me 
even look at any pears to-morrow. For Christ’s 
sake.”’ 

He rose from his knees, and, with a bound, 
leaped into bed, and in ‘a few moments: was 
fast asleep, dreaming of his morrow’s victories. 

The sun was up, and quite a little way ad- 
vanced on his day’s journey, when Teddie, 
opening his eyes, found his room fairly ablaze 
with the warm sunlight. 

As he walked down stairs, fresh and clean, to 
the tune, “Marching on, Marching on, to the 
Din of the Fray,” he felt equal to any foe that 
might appear. 

O, why is it that the enemy never comes when 
we are ready, never appears when we are in bat- 
tle array? Alas for Teddic! The wily enemy 
knew too much to attack him now: he knew he 
should be vanquished by the sturdy little fellow. 

He said, “I will wait awhile. Teddie has a good 
fit, but it won’t last Jong.” 

Teddie enjoyed his breakfast of bread and 
milk, with two of his favorite waffles to finish 
off with ; and, with his bow and arrows in hand, 
he sallied forth, “to have some fun,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

He went for his little friend and neighbor, 
Percy Grey, and the two boys together roamed 
over Mr. Harvey’s large estate. Now, this place 
Was very beautiful, filled.with.all sorts.of trees 
and flowers, and having a pond, which'was the 
boys’ especial delight. 


Teddie?” said 


I wonder | 
what makes it so hard for little hoys to do what | fore the tempter has you! 


_ THE YOUTHS 


| seckel pear tree, loaded with frait, and Teddic | 


| used to. say that, “no matter from what place he 
| started, or where he was going, the first thing 
| he knew, he was under that horrid old pear 
tree.” 

His mother had forbidden his touching the | 
pears without leave, but never was a tree favored 
with more longing looks and 

| than the old seckel tree behind the. barn. 

“Now, what shall we play, Percy?” said Ted- 

| die, as they sat on the bench under the old elm 
| “I'll do what you say, though I think it would 
be best fun to wade in the pond.” 
“Well, I don’t,” said Percy, decidedly; ‘for 
the last time we did that, my rubber boots had 
/a teenty hole in one of them, and the water all 

ran into them. 
| off my boots, and a whole bucket of water ran 
| right into her lap. So she said ‘I should catch 
| my death o’ cold, and then what would mamma 
| say’ ?” 


“So she wrapped me all up in blankets, so you 


could only see the top of my head, and made | 


me put my feet in such hot water,—O, you bet- 
ter believe I felt hot, and I won’t ever go into 
that old pond again, if I live to be as old as 
Mahomet.” 

“You mean Methuselah,” said Teddy, with a 
look of compassion upon such ignorance; “but | 
I’m sure I don’t know what else to do,” he add- 
ed, disconsolately. 

“Let’s shoot bows and arrows,’ 
brightening. 

So Teddie, with many a sigh and reluctant 
glance at the pond, tramped off in pursuit of 
his bow. 
arrow rose in the air, the boys, with a shout, 
| ran after it. 

As fate would have it, it fell at the foot of the 
pear tree. The boys picked it up, and were 
| turning away, when Teddie said, “‘Isn’t it pleas- 
jant here? I think this is the pleasantest place 

in the whole garden. Let’s sit and rest awhile.” 


said Perey, 


Perey, nothing loth, sat down, and, taking up 
| 


a large, luscious-looking pear, 
lightful look of surprise, 
| here, aren’t there?” 
“Yes,” said Teddie, hurriedly, “but they aint 
| very good;” at the same time casting wistful 
| glances at the pear. 
O, Teddie, why do you stop longer? Go, be- | 
But a severer strug- 
gle was coming. He stooped and took up, not | 
| a ripe, delicious looking pear, one that looked as | 
if it would melt in your mouth, but a little, | 
unripe, twisted pear, decayed on one side. 
“0,” thought Teddie, “if mamma was only 
here, I know she’d let me haveit. Why, there 
isn’t more than one mouthful here. I think 
she’d rather I’d eat it, for she’d feel ’shamed to 
have such a pear on the table. J know she 
didn’t mean a little bit of a pear, and decayed 
on one side!”’ 
But suddenly he stopped. Some one seemed 
to say, “Teddie! Teddie! Remember your prom- 
ise!” And, throwing it from him, with all his 
force, he immediately disappeared. 
That evening, when he kneeled down to say 
his prayers, he reverently said, “Dear God, 
don’t let me ever touch the pears, not even if it’s 
a little teenty bit of one, and decayed one side. 
For Christ’s sake, Amen MIRIAM. 


said, with a de- 
“Why, there are pears 


—— +o —-——O 
WHAT ONE LITTLE GIRL CAN DO. 


“My head aches so that I can’t sit up,’’ Rena 
heard her mamma say, one morning. “I don’t 
know what you’ll do about breakfast.” 

“O don’t worry about that!’ answered her 
papa, cheerily, “We'll manage it somehow.” 

And “somehow” it was, sure enough. Flies 
in the cream and butter, biscuits burned, and 
table-cloth awry. The little girls, Rena and 
Ida, sat at the table in their night-gowns, which 
was & great deal worse than flies in the butter, 
and the table-cloth awry. But then their papa 
did not understand housework, and he did the | 
best he could. 

“If you were only a little bigger, now, what a 
help you could be to mammia when she is sick!” 
he said'to Rena, as he fastened ‘her frock for her 


ardent desires | 


So, when I got home, Rosa took | 


Perey was to shoot first, and, as the | 


COMP AN ION. | 


Ida always loved to be washed and dressed, 
and now she sat very still, and gave Rena not a 
bit of trouble, but when’ her soft curls were be- 
ing brushed, she fell fast asleep. Then Rena 
put a pillow under her h sad on the lounge, and 
left her there, while she went to see how mam- 

ma was, and to ask her if she w anted any thing. 

“I feel a great deal better,” said mamma. “It 

| has been so quiet thatl fell asleep, and had a 

good nap. I really believe I could get up and 
get dinner, if I could only have a cup of te: 

Then Rena ran down stairs and put some tea 
in the tea-pot, and poured some boiling water 
upon it, just as she had seen her mamma do 
so many times, and in a few minutes she was 
standing at her mother’s bedside with a cup of 
nice tea. 

“Why, has your papa come home?” asked her 

mother. 
| “No, 
guish. 

“Who made the t 
much astonished. 

“T did, mamma, all my own self.”’ 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed mamma, 
what a help my little girl is to me!” 
| This made Rena so happy, that when she took 
the cup down stairs, she looked around to see if 
} there was not something else she could do to 

help her mamma. 

Presently Ida woke up, and began to ery for 

something to eat. Rena svon quieted her with 
| & promise of bread and milk; and when, a few 
| minutes later, her mamma came down and found 
| her feeding Ida with a spoon, so as not to spoil 

her dress; and when she learned that it was 
| Rena who had dressed Ida so nicely, and had 
| actually washed the dishes, she said,— 

“How wonderful! I did not know a little girl 

| like Rena could do so much.” 
| And this made Rena feel very glad; for it is 
| pleasant to be praised when we have succeeded 
| in doing good to others. 


ma’am,”” answered Rena, looking ro- 


™ 


ea, then?” she asked, very 


“Why, 


} 42> 
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THANKFULNESS. 
| The day had been very sultry and oppressive; 
| but, towards its close, the clouds began to 
| vather Dlackness, and the thunder was heard 
{muttering in the distance. Little Franky and 
{his mamma stood near the window, watching 
| the heavy clouds, as they rolled slowly upwards 
: “Oo dear, mamma!” said he, turning palewith 
fear, ‘‘a t'under storm is coming, and I’m so 
| frightened!” 
| And he drew closer to her side, and within 
| the circle of her sheltering arms, feeling safer 
there than elsewhere. He was only five years 
| old, usually a bright, merry little fellow, but 
had always felt a terror for thunder storms, 
which nothing else could inspire. 
“P ay, mamma, p ay,” said he, “that the t'un- 
der may not st ‘ike me! 
In a short time, the clonds had passed away, 
aud the sun shone out once more, bright and 
clear. Franky was busily engaged in play, 
| when sudde uly he stopped in the midst of a fine 
| frolic he was having with his kitty, and said,— 
“Mamma, [ fordot tov’ank God for keeping ‘the 
tunder from stiking me.” And, dropping on 
his knees, he offered up his thanksgiving, in his 
sweet, childish voice. 
Are we not ali too ready to forget the thanks 
which are His due, when the danger which Jed 
us to ask His aid has passed away? But we 
ought to thank God every day for His watchful 
care over us, Without which we could not live a 
moment. Ever since we were born, He has pre- 
served us from dangers, seen and unseen, and 
showered blessings upon us with an unsparing 
hand. 














PROMPTED BY LOVE.— One morning found 
little Dora busy at the ironing-table, smoothing 
the towels and stockings. 

“Isn’t that hard work for the little 
asked. 

A look like sunshine came into her face as 
she glanced toward her mother, who was rock- 
ing the baby. 

“It isn’t hard work when I do it for mamma,’ 
she said, softly. 


arms?” I 
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after breakfast. -“I wish some one were here to | 
take care of Ida. I’m afraid she’ll make a| 
noise, and make your mamma worse;” and he 
looked Very grave, as he put on his hat and 
went away. 

“ff 1 was only a little bit larger!” thought 
Rena, after her papa was gone. “I could do'so 
much ‘to help mamma, papa thinks. 
wonder if a d:ttle girl couldn’t help her some. I 
mean to try.” 

Rena had often seen her mamma wash dishes, 
and had sometimes been permitted to wipe them 
herself, and she thought it would be a good time 
to try and see if she could not wash as well as 
wipe them. So she gave Ida some playthings 
to amuse her, and.set herself about her tasky It! 
took her a good while, and she made some mis- 
takes, but at last the dishes were all nicely 
washed and put away. 

By this time Ida began to fret a little, and call 
for her mamma to dress her. “Let sister dress 
Idx,” said Rena; and she brought the little 
shoes, and: stockings, and the frock, and the 
blue ribbons to tie back the sleeves. 





There was in one corner of the ground a 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIRST EFFORTS OF ORATORS. 


Some of “the most eminent orators have been 
unsuccessful in their early efforts to speak in 
public, overcome by a want of self-possession, 
that sometimes unnerves persons of susceptible 
natures. 

Cowper never became an orator, but he be- 
came a very successful poct. When he attempt- 
ed to speak before an assemblage of people for 
the first time, he found himself unable to utter 
a word. 

Daniel Webster could not muster courage to 
speak in the Phillips (Exeter) Academy, when 
pursuing his early studies at that institution. 
Nor was he able so much as to rise from his seat 
when his name was called for him te declaim. 
At the word “Webster” his limbs were struck 
with a sort of nervous paralysis, and refused to 
move. He thus relates his humiliating experi- 
ence: 

“The kind and excellent Buckminster sought 
especially to persuade me to perform the exer- 
cise of declamation like the other boys, but I 
could not do it. 

“Many a piece did I commit to memory, and 
recite, and rehearse in my own room over and 
over again, yet when the day came that the 
school collected to hear the declamation, when 
my name was called, and I saw all eyes turned 
to my seat, I could not raise myself from it. 

“Sometimes the instructors frowned, some- 
times they smiled. Mr. Buckminster always 
pressed and entreated most winningly that I 
would venture, but I never could command suf- 
ficient resolution.” 

The silver-tongued Irish orator, Curran, was 
known in youth as “stuttering Jack Curran.” 
He once attempted to speak before a debating 
socicty, but, on rising, found himself tongue- 
tied. The members of the society, in allusion to 
the failure, nicknamed him “Orator Mum.” 

When Salmon P. Chase attempted to speak 
for the first time in court, he was able to utter 
but a few sentences, his agitation being so great 
as to compel him to resume his seat. 

“T congratulate you,” said a jurist to Mr. 
Chase, at the close of the court. 

“Congratulate me? On what?” 

“On your failure. An ordinary man would 
have suffered from no such inward quakings 
and tremblings. When I see a young lawyer 
break down, overcome by a sense of his respon- 
sibility and situation, I entertain strong hepes 
of him.” 

When Disraeli, one of the foremost orators of 
England, to-day, rose to address the House of 
Commons for the first time, he pitched his voice 
too high, and treated his subject in such high- 
flown language, and made such a ridiculous 
figure, that the members roared with laughter. 
He felt the insult keenly, and hurled back these 
decided words: 

“IT have begun many things in my life, and 
have succeeded in them at last. I shall sitdown 
now, but the time will come when you will hear 
me.” 

Disraeli made that prophecy good, as the read- 
er, who is familiar with recent English history, 
well knows. 

Let the young orator who does his best not be 
disheartened by a failure. That very nervous 
sensitiveness that causes him to tremble before 
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an audience may prove in the end a most effi- 
cient element of success. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
+09 - 


THE POOR SCHOOLMASTER., 
A funny bear of a man, who dvesn’t fancy 
school-children at all, thus expresses his sympa- 
thy for the teacher: 


“There is one man in this basement world that 
I always look upon with mixed feclings of pity 
and respect; to whom I always take off my hat 
and remain uncovered until he gets safely by; 
and that is the district schoolmaster. When I 
meet him | look upon him as a martyr, just re- 
turned from the stake or on his way there.” 


He further likens him to Job, but thinks he 
has more “sore boils,” and no two of the same 
kind: 

“Every young one in a district school is a boil 
of a different breed, and each young one needs a 
different kind of poultice to get a good head on 
him.” 








VARIETY. 


THE LENT JEWELS. 


In schools of wisdom all the day was spent, 

His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts, which dwelt upon the wife 
And two fair children who consoled his fife. 

She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, 

And, with these words preventing, did begin: 


“Ever rejoicing at your wished return, 

Yet am I most so now; for, since this 1aorn, 

I have been much — and sorely tried 

Upon one point, which you shall now decide. 
Some years ago, a friend unto my care 

Some jewels gave,—rich, precious gems they were; 
But having given them in my charge, this friend 
Did afterward nor come for them nor send, 

But left them in my keeping for so long, 

That now it almost seems to me a wrong 

That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 
To take those jewels which he left, away. 
What think you? Shall I freely yield ‘hom back, 
And with no murmuring ?—so henceforth to lack 
Those gems myself, which T had learned to see 
AlmoSt as mine forever, mine in fee.”’ 


“What question can be here?’ Your own true hear 
Must needs advise you of the only part. ? 
That may be claimed again which was but lent, 
Nor, surely, can we find herein a wrong, 

That it was left us to enjoy so long.” 


“Good is the word,” she answered; ‘‘may we now 

And evermore that it is good allow!’”’ 

And, rising, to an igner chamber led, 

And there she showed him, stretched upon one bed, 

Two children pale; and he the jewels knew, 

Which God had lent him, and resumed anew. 
Trench. 


SAW HIM AND DIDN’T KNOW IT. 

The weak notion of finding something strange- 
looking and wonderful, that sends some people 
to gaze on men with big foreign titles, is pretty 
well hit off in the following incident. We don’t 
think the disappointed visitor here lost any 
thing by not knowing a royal personage simply 
because he did not happen to have on royal 
clothes: 


During the White House reception at which 
Prince Arthur appeared, a lady who had gone 
there in the hope of gazing upon royalty, though 
only from afar off, chanced, while passing 
through the rooms, eagerly looking for the 
prince, to drop a card on the carpet. 

This was instantly picked up and handed to 
her by a quict young gentleman with sleek 
brown hair, a sparse beard, a good-sized head of 
his own, and a retiring chin. 

The lady, with a careless “thank you,” hurried 
on, looking for the prince, while the quiet young 
gentleman and some quiet-looking friends of his 
passed from the apartment and out of the White 
House. 

It was not until the lady was congratulated on 
all sides for having had her bit of pasteboard 
picked up by Prince Arthur, that she realized 
her good and bad fortune—realized it with much 
the feeling of the unhappy gourmand at the lord 
mayor’s dinner, who, distracted from his turtle 
soup by an inopportune remark from a neigh- 
bor, exclaimed, pettishly,— 

“There, while you were talking, I swallowed 
a piece of green fat without tasting it.” 

———-* 
WHY MARY MALONEY SANG, 


“What are you singing for?” said I to Mary 
Maloney. 

“O, L don’t know, ma’am, without it is be- 
cause me heart feels happy.” 

“Happy, are you, Mary? Why, let me see— 
you don’t own a foot of land in the world.” 

“Fut of land, is it?” she cried, with a loud 
laugh; “what a hand ye be after ajoke! Why 
sure, I’ve never a penny, let alonea fut of land.” 

“Your mother is dead?” 

“God rist her soul, yis,” replied Mary, with a 
Ey of genuine pathos; “the heavens be her 
bid.’ 

“Your brother is still a hard case, I suppose ?” 

“Ye may well say that. It’s nothing but 
drink, drink, and bate his wife—the poor cray- 
ture. 

“You have to pay your sister’s board?” 

“Sure, the bit crayture; and she’s a good lit- 
tle girl, is Hinny, willin’ to do whatever I axes 
her. J don’t grudge the money that goes for 
that.’ 

x. 3 you haven’t many fashionable dresses, 
either: 

“Fash’nable, is it? O yis, I put a bit of whale- 
bone in me skirt, and me calico gown spreads as 
big as the leddies. But then you say true—I 


haven’t but two gowns to my back; two shoes 
to me fut, and wan bunnit, barrin’ me old 
hud.” 

“You haven’t any lover?” 

“O, be off wid ye! Catch Mary Maloney wid 
a lover those days, when the hard times is come.” 

What on earth have you to make you happy? 
A drunken brother, a poor, helpless sister, no 
mother, no father, no lover. Why, where do 
you get all your happiness ?” 

“The Lord be praised, miss, it growed up in 
me. Give me a bit of sunsh'ne, a clean fiure, 
plenty o’ work, and a sup at the right time, and 
I’m made. That makes me laugh and sing. 
And thin, if troubles come, I try to keep my heart 
up. 


en 





POISONED BY PAPER. 

Paper-hangings are convenient and ornamen- 
tal, but carelessness and a false, lazy economy 
in using them make them unhealthy and dan- 
gerous. To put on new paper over old, thick- 
ness after thickness, for years, is more hazard- 
ous than the neglect of the man who put on a | 
clean shirt every week without taking off his | 
dirty ones, until he had six shirts on his back | 
at once: | 


There was a very handsome house near one of | 
our provincial towns which could never keep its | 
tenants, and at last stood empty and became | 
worthless, because a detestable fever scized upon | 

| 
j 





! every family that lived init. | 
A ready-witted observer promised the owner | 
| to find out the cause. He traced the mischief to 
{one room, and presently conjectured what was | 
| the matter there. He Iet a slip of glass into the | 
| wall, and feund it the next day dimmed with a | 
fetid, condensed vapor. He tore down a strip of | 
the paper, and found abundant cause for any 
| amount of fever. 
For generations the walls had been papered 
| afresh without the removal of any thing under- 
| neath. And there was the putrid size of old pa- | 
|} per an inch deep! A thorough clearance, and | 
scraping, and cleaning, put an end to the fever, | 
and restored the value of the house. 
| 





| 
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NOURISHING STREET TREES IN PARIS. 
All the boulevards of Paris are planted with 
trees, many of which were, however, destroyed 
during the Revolution of 1848. New trees were 
therefore planted, and their growth fostered 
with an amount of skilful attention that has 
produced astonishing results, when the natural 
disadvantages are taken into consideration. 

The trees are planted in loam that has been 
previously mixed with sand, and transported to 
the city. This is contained in large receptacles, 
lined with brick, sunk below the surface of the 
footway, and coated over with cement, so as to 
render them impervious. They form, in fact, 
gigantic flower-pots; and into them are conduct- 
ed the roof-drains of each house-block, from 
which the earth derives its water supply. These 
basins or flower-pots are built of capacity suffi- 
cient to admit of considerable expansion on the 
part of the roots of the trees. 

An ornamental circular iron grating, set flush 
with the footway, is placed over these basins 
and around the trunks of the trees. This admits 
of air for the proper support of the roots. The 
roots of the trees are thus removed from the del- 
eterious influences of escaping street gas, and 
the poisonous emanations from sewers, causes 
which are well known to have destroyed the 
vegetation in the streets of many cities. 

a 


On a tombstone in Germany there is painted 

a red ox, with tail elevated and head sunk, evi- 
dently on the point of running his horns into a 
chalk-white individual whois pressed up against 
arock. Below the picture is this inscription: 

“By the thrust of ox’s horn 

Came I into heaven’s bourne; 

All so quickly did I die, 

Wife and children leave must I; 

But in eternity rest I now, 

All through thee, thou wild beast, thou!” 


’“T pon’r want any of your candles,” said 
Jones to his grocer. 

“Indeed, sir, I am sorry for that!” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know they burnt to the 
middie and then wouldn’t burn any longer?” 

“You surprise me! Did they go out?” 

“No, sir, they burnt shorter.” 


LATEST PRESENTATION SPEECH.—Some wecks 
ago a little boy of six summers drove into the 
Gilead (Conn.) parsonage a prancing team of 
ten year old boys harnessed with a very nice 
string of bells, and this was his speech : 

“Mr. Clark—Won’t you take these bells off 
from my horses and put them on yours when 
the snow comes?” 


A FOOLISH girlin Chester, Vt., died a few days 
ago from tight lacing. To sucha fearful extent 
had this been indulged in, that the ribs were 
found lapped over one another, and the breast- 
bone was pressed over one lung so that she had 
entirly lost its use. 


OaTHS are vulgar, senseless, offensive, im- 
pious; like obscene words, they leave a loath- 
some trail upon the lips, and a stamp of odium 
upon the soul. They gratify no sense, while 
they outrage taste and dignity. e 


Who gives any thing, food or clothing, to a 
beggar, and does not expect thanks? Yet how 
many who receive God’s daily bounties, and ask 
every morning for God’s daily bread, forget to 
give God thanks! 


LitTLe H., when learning to talk, often mis- 
called names. After having been on the Mis 


sissippi River, he told his cousin he had a ride 
on the “Sippymissy.” 








| rifice yet—70 cts. per yard. 








THE Mason AND HAMLIN ORGAN Co. have just issueq 
what they term a “Testimony Circular," which is cer 
tainly a remarkable document, presenting such ap 
amount and character of testimony to the superiority of 
their wares, as a manufacturer is rarely able to collect, 
It contains six large newspaper pages, closely printed, 
and thus includes as much matter as an ordinary duodec. 
imo volume. Nearly one thousand persons, most 9 
them experts in the matter, testify to the unequalled ex- 
cellence of the Cabinet Organs wi 4 this Company 
The character of the teary is, indeed, quite as 
markable as its quantity. Nearly all the most prominent 
musicians in the country are quoted: the principal or- 
ganists, pianists, and teachers of chief American cities 
are among them who say that these are the best amone 
instrume: ts of the class. Then, a very considerabje 
number of wel'-known European artists, testify in simi. 
lar strain. To these are added statements from severa| 
hundred parties who have these Organs in use, as to their 
working qualities. Many leading gy ye are repre- 
sented by commendatory notices, and especially the 
Paris ond London press is largely quoted from in articles 
admitting the superiority of these Organs to those of Eu. 
ropean make. 

After looking over this testimony, one cannot well 


doubt that the great reputation of this (‘ompany is rich- 


ly deserved. By send ng his address to the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Co., 154 Tremont Street, Boston, or 59% 
Broadway, New York, any one can have a copy of this 
circular sent him gratuitously, postage aid. 

. ¥. Evangelist. 





CovuGus anp CoLps.—Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c., sheuld try 
“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES,"' a simple remedy, 
which is in almost every case effectual. The Troches 
have be& tested by time, and pronounced universally 


TRIED, TESTED, AND APPROVED, for forty years—The 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get the genuine. Prices, 
$1 and 50 cents. *l5—lw 


I WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the poor free. 

1l—3weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N J. 

A Sure RemMeEDY for CHILLS AND Fever. AYER'S 
AGUE CURE never fails. 1lji-2w 





Cross.Ley's RETIFORM BrvssE_s.—The Greatest Sac- 
An invoice of these goods 
just opened, and will be sold at retail at the above low 
prices. These carpets are of t e closest texture, made 
of fine wool, neat and beautiful figures, and tbe most 
yermanent colors. On account of the low price and rap- 
i sale, customers are reminded these carpets will be on 
hand but a few days Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 
Washington Street, Boston. 





SPANISH MATTINGS.—A new article for hotels, saloons, 
business offices, &c., for sale at two shillings per yard— 
about halt price JonN J. PEAsLEY & Co., 47 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETs.—An invoice of new 
patterns just received. For sale at less than market pri- 
ces. JoHN J. PEastey & Co., 47 Washington Street, 
Boston. 





Carrets —Three-Ply, Superfine Stair Carpetings, 
Bockings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedented low prices. 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston. 

*15—4w 





A Fraud upon Housekeepers. 

The success attending the sale of Pyle’s Dietetic Sale 
ratus during the past ten years, has made it a staple ar- 
ticle, that is sold about as close as flour or sugar. But 
among the grocerymen there are those who resort to 
very disreputable means to di le their 
from the use of this celebrated article, for the purpose of 
supplying something cheaper, from which they derive 
larger profit. Housekeepers do themselves great injustice 
by submitting to such imposition, and ineur the risk of 
ty ing unwhol if not dangerous material, 
which, though pleasing to the eye, may be very unfit to 
enter into our daily bread. 

Pyle’s Saleratus is always put up in pound packages, 
and they that persist in getting it will never have occa- 
sion to regret the effort. All first-class Grocers keep it. 


JAMES PYLE, 


Manufacturer, New York. 


BLISS’S SELECT GARDEN SEEDS. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, Horticultura: 
ments an arden Kequisites, 

Would inform their friends and the pubjic that the 
Sixteenth Annual Edition of their I.lustrated 
Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
one Kitchen Garden, is now ready for distri- 

ution. 

No pains or expense has been spared in preparing this 
edition to make it the most complete work of the kind 

It contains 120 C 


ever published in this country. 

pages of closely printed matter; up- 
wards of Two Hundred Choice Engravin:s of Favorue 
Flowers and Vegetable’, and two beautifully colored 
Lithographs of the celebrated Lilium Auratum, ands 
group of Prize Pansies; and a descriptive list of up 
wards of Two Thousana species and varicties of Flower 
and Veg-table Seeds, including all the novelties of the 
past season, with directions for their culture ; also, a list 
of upwards of One Hundred Varieri+s «f Choice Gladio- 
lus; with many other Summer Flowrring Bulbs, and 
much useful information upon the subject of gardening 








*15—2w 





y- 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
twenty-five cents; customers supplied without charge. 





ress, B. K. BLISS & SON, 
*l3—-4w P. O. Box 5712, New York. 
1840. TIME 1870. 


Tests the Merits of all Things. 
t=” FOR THIRTY YEARS 2) 
yes ° e 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 

Has been tested in every variety of climate, and by al- 
most every nation known to Americans. It is the almost 
constant companion and inestimable friend of the mis- 
sionary and the traveller, on sea and land, and no one 
should travel on our LAKgs or RIVERS WITHOUT IT. 

Itis aspeedy and safe remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, wounds and various other injuries, as well as 
for dysentery, diarrhoea and bowel complaints generally, 
and is admirably suited tor every race of men on the face 
of the globe. 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain Killer, 8 
Many worthless nost ums are attempted to be sold on 
the great reputation of this valuable medicine. 

irections accompany each bottle. 


Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts.and $1 per Bottle. 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 13-2weop 








HOW MADE FROM 
CIDER, WINE, MO- 
® LASSES, OR SOR- 
GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 


For Circulars, address F. |. SA Vinegar Maker 
Cromwell, Conn, - - 
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